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MR. ATTLEE RECONSTRUCTS 


HE extensive reconstruction of a Government at the beginning 

of its third session—that is to say, just before it reaches midway 
in its course—is no unusual nor unwise proceeding. Mr. Attlee has 
made few changes hitherto, and Ministers displaced cannot complain 
that they have not had full opportunity to demonstrate their qualities. 
The action taken now has clearly been fully considered and the 
Prime Minister has had the courage to make what must have been 
difficult and distasteful decisions. The one question which concerns 
the country is whether the new administration looks like being less 
or more efficient than the old. The answer is clear. It looks like 
being more efficient. About the new positions of Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Harold Wilson, which of course form an essential part of 
the general reconstruction, what needs to be said in these columns 
has already been said. The new changes concern Senior Ministers 
in the Cabinet, Senior Ministers outside it and Junior Ministers. 
The Cabinet itself, it may be noted, is reduced by one, Mr. Shinwell, 
on taking the War Office under the general aegis of the Minister of 
Defence, dropping out. It might well have been reduced by two, 
for the justification for retaining Lord Listowel, who has now only 
Burma to look after and may not have that long, is hard to discover. 
Altogether the Cabinet loses Lord Inman (whose duties have been 
something of a mystery) and Mr. Westwood as well as Mr. Shin- 
Well, and gains Mr. Philip Noel-Baker (as Secretary for Common- 
wealth Relations) and Mr. Arthur Woodburn (as Secretary for Scot- 
land); on balance there is clear gain here. Much will be looked 
for from Mr. Noel-Baker in particular in an office for which he is 
peculiarly fitted. 

Among other major changes the chief surprise is the promotion of 
Mr. Hugh Gaitskell to chief position in the Department in which 
he held second place. There was a strong feeling that Mr. James 
Griffiths, who is cut out for higher office than he holds, could with 
advantage be substituted for Mr. Shinwell, but there are some dis- 
advantages in making a miner Minister of Fuel; Mr. Griffiths has 
an important task on his hands in the implementation of the National 
Insurance Act ; and Mr. Gaitskell has made so favourable an im- 
Pression in a secondary place that no one will cavil at the decision 
to lay on him the full burden of responsibility for a Department 
which at the moment affects our national salvation more closely than 
any other; whether he has been given adequate support it is for 
Mr. Alfred Robens, who drops into the place the new Minister 


vacates, to demonstrate. Too much, probably, in relation to the 
possible nationalisation of iron and steel has been read into the 
appointment of Mr. G. R. Strauss to the Ministry of Supply ; 
decisions on that major issue will be taken by the Cabinet, with or 
without the concurrence of the Minister mainly concerned. Mean- 
while Mr. Strauss has fully earned promotion, and his considerable 
administrative experience in business and in the L.C.C. qualifies him 
well for the special duties of his office. He will have a particularly 
able lieutenant in Major Freeman, who was, however, doing so well 
at the War Office that his transference is a little surprising. Taken 
as a whole the changes must be considered to reflect credit on 
the Prime Méinister’s firmness and judgement. But displaced 
Ministers can often be formidable critics ; there will be that possi- 
bility to reckon with in the new session. 


Convincing America 


Having had the wind taken out of their sails by President Truman’s 
ultra-cautious statement of the possibilities of American aid, the State 
Department’s advocates of the Marshall Plan and of stop-gap assis- 
tance to Europe this winter are now veering and yawing in search 
of a new breeze. The intensive examination of the Paris Report is 
producing a number of supplementary enquiries, all meant no doubt 
to provide more ammunition for the battle in Congress, and there 
are a number of inspired rumours to the effect that the President is 
cannily avoiding giving the impression that he is pushing Congress 
forward and gambling on their taking the lead themselves in due 
course. Quite apart from the fact that Congress are showing singu- 
larly little signs of anxiety to help Europe, and apart also from the 
dreadful consequences for Europe if such a gamble does not succeed, 
these arguments smack too much of the recurrent and arguable 
legend that President Truman is a great statesman, It took a 
Roosevelt to persuade Congress repeatedly that the policy which he 
desired to follow was theirs rather than his, meanwhile anticipating 
constitutional formalities with material aid, and it is still doubtful 
whether he could have done it in peace time. In these circumstances 
it would be wiser to take President Truman’s speeches for what they 
appear to be—a cautious testing of the political ground. His calls 
to Congress to hurry forward with its work of investigation are not 
backed by any positive pressure, and even his broadcast appeal to 
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the American people to “ Waste Less ” is only a political toning-down 
of Senator Taft’s more forthright slogan “ Eat Less.” Europe’s hopes 
cannot and should not be pinned on the manoeuvres of American 
politics. All arguments about capturing the American imagination 
should be treated with great caution. The line which the British 
representatives followed in Paris was that of sober and factual 
exposition. They will do well to pursue it further and to take full 
advantage of the opportunity which the present Washington enquiries 
give to fill in the gaps in the Paris Report. That, and the factual 
testimony of the 215 Congressmen who have been in Europe this 
summer and autumn can produce a more solid conviction than any 
political finesse or emotional display. 


France Boiling Up 


All the elements necessary to produce an explosion are present in 
France today. The successive attempts of MM. Blum and Ramadier 
to arrest inflation have finally failed and prices are now rising rapidly. 
An agriculture distorted in favour of meat production and hampered 
by a shortage of transport is failing to meet the demands of the 
urban population, much less provide the exports of grain envisaged 
under the Marshall plan. The compromises of a coalition prevent the 
Government from going forward and the dangers of a violent reac- 
tion to Right or Left prevent it from giving up office. It is the 
sort of situation in which France in the past has tended to look 
for a Government of National Union under some respected elder 
statesman, but national union now is out of the question. Had there 
been any doubt about that this week’s speeches by M. Thorez and 
General de Gaulle would have dispelled it. Between them they have 
raised the Municipal Elections due to take place on October 19th 
to the status of a national crisis. M. Thorez declared that the 
Communists were against De Gaulle, against the Government, against 
the Western Powers and against the Marshall plan. What they are 
for, except blood, tears and the Belgrade Information Bureau, is 
less clear. General de Gaulle told half a million people at the 
Vincennes racecourse on Sunday that his Rally of the French People 
favours the present American policy plus French independence and 
leadership of the smaller countries of Western Europe. Both sides 
are excluded from compromise, the General by his whole history 
and the Communists by their recent separation from the Socialists 
and by the Socialists’ own denunciation of the Belgrade Bureau, 
which, they say, openly subordinates French Communist policy to 
Moscow. In the meantime the population of the Saar has shown 
where its sympathies lie by voting the Communists two seats in a 
Landtag of fifty and simultaneously moving a step nearer to economic 
association with France. The next straw in the wind will be seen 
after October 19th. 


Persuasion of Labour 

The Control of Engagement Order which came into force on 
Monday and will remain until the end of 1948 is well named. It 
applies only to those people who are changing their jobs, it requires 
that some of these people shall be re-engaged only through an Em- 
ployment Exchange, and it provides that in certain cases the re- 
engagement shall be subject to control. There are large exceptions 
at every point and direction of labour, a phrase which has been 
used far too freely in the present connection, will only be resorted 
to in special cases—in effect to deal with really awkward customers 
who refuse to respond to all the more gentle methods of persuasion 
to undertake essential or useful work. Since in all matters affecting 
the freedom of the individual only the most cautious approach is 
permissible there can be no quarrel either with these limitations 
of control or with the very full publicity which each move has 
received. But the fact remains that the Order is unlikely to solve 
any major economic problems. The ineffectiveness of physical 
controls in the face of financial disequilibrium has already been fully 
demonstrated and even the power to check the movements of the 
200,000 or sO persons passing through the Employment Exchanges 
each month will not alter that. At the present moment the pull of 
inflation is working against the essential industries, wages are still 
rising when they should be falling and hours are falling when they 
should be rising. This will not stop until a reduction of subsidies 
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and an increase in purchase taxes lessen the present pressure to buy 
non-essentials and bring home to everybody the plain fact that only 
harder work will produce better times. Sir Stafford Cripps said last 
Saturday “We cannot afford high profits, salaries or wages at the 
present moment.” That statement, besides being true, is Much 
more important for the formation of future policy than any extension 
of physical controls. The remedy for most of our troubles, together 
with the blame for many of them, lies with Mr. Dalton. 


Towards Tory Recovery 


There can be no mistaking the fact that the Brighton Conference 
marked a turning point in the recent history of the Conservative 
Party. Last year the Conference at Blackpool merely appointed a 
committee to report on industrial policy ; this year that committee’s 
report, the Industrial Charter, was adopted as the party’s policy. Last 
year the possibility of an early election was not considered ; this year 
Mr. Churchill exhorted the party to be ready for an election “at 
any time this year or next.” Nor were these mere fighting words— 
the expression of the desire of the man who lost the last election to 
hurry on to the next. The next year or so may well produce the 
sort of crisis which demands an appeal to the country, and despite 
the fact that the Conservatives have not yet made a gain in twenty- 
eight by-elections the first falling back from the high swing of the 
pendulum is already appearing in the voting figures. This is a 
situation which not only raises Tory hopes but sharpens Tory 
responsibilities, and once again there was evidence at Brighton that 
this was realised. To adopt a policy in the fairly definite terms of 
the Industrial Charter is a responsible act, and te adopt it in the 
face of Mr. Churchill’s known scepticism is to express a positive 
will to govern on the part of the rank and file. The Conservatives 
are in fact rising, as they have not done in the past two years, to 
their dual responsibility to have a programme and to provide a 
possible alternative to the existing Government. Mr. Churchill 
could not bring himself to abandon his incurable opportunism. He 
said that the time for stating a programme is not yet. But for once 
he appears to have erred on the side of caution. Possibly the Indus- 
trial Charter looks too far into the future, but opportunism itself 
would advise Conservatives to accept the immediate anti-inflationary 
policy which economists, united as they have not been for years, are 
handing them on a platter. 


Road Safety Tomorrow 


The committee on road safety (as it was hopefully called) was 
set up by the Ministry of Transport in 1943 and published its final 
report this week. The report makes 58 principal recommendations 
and these, if and when the Government acts on them, will. affect 
every category of. road-user. The sturdy individualism of the 
pedestrian is to be curbed by making more of his rasher actions 
punishable offences, a proposal which has already brought an indig- 
nant protest from the Pedestrians’ Association. Cyclists, though 
the committee consider that to register their machines, as proposed 
by the Alness Committee, is administratively impractical, are to be 
made liable to prosecution for riding carelessly or recklessly (at 
present they are only vulnerable if they ride “furiously ”). Motorists 
will be mainly affected by an obligation to have their vehicles 
periodically inspected, at their own expense, in publicly owned 
testing stations. The opposition which these additional “ controls,” 
reasonable though they seem, is almost bound to arouse in those 
whom they affect is unlikely to be extended to the committee’s 
recommendations with regard to the system of recording accident 
statistics, which could clearly do with revision and extension ; nor 
will many quarrel with the proposal that trams should be superseded 
by vehicles of greater manoeuvrability which do not disgorge their 
passengers in the middle of the road. At a number of points the 
committee suggest the use of propaganda to reinforce the various 
measures proposed. On paper this is sound enough, but in practice 
it seems doubtful whether the British public, punch-drunk already 
with admonitions and exhortations, is likely to prove very receptive- 
to (for instance) “educative propaganda on the proper use of the 
horn.” Many of them would not care two hoots. 
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THE NEW COMINTERN 


HE creation of what is innocuously termed a Communist 
Information Bureau, with headquarters at Belgrade, is 
obviously an event of moment, whose effect on European politics 
may be considerable. It must clearly be taken seriously. Equally 
clearly its importance can quite easily be exaggerated, and it is 
important that it should not be. What must be considered is the 
status of the participants in the new agreement and what its pro- 
fessed objects are. The declaration, though only published this 
week, emanates from a Communist conference held in Poland in 
July. The parties participating were from Russia, France, Italy, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria. The first fact to note is that in Russia the Communist 
Party and the Government are identical, and that the Soviet Union 
thought it worth while to send to the conference personalities as 
outstanding as Zhdanov, a member of the Supreme Soviet and the 
Politburo, and Malenkov, Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers. The part played by Russia in the new movement is 
therefore not in question. If Communists held the same control 
in the other eight countries concerned as they do in the Soviet 
Union a pact of decisive importance might have taken shape. But 
that is very far from being the case. In the two ex-enemy countries 
Rumania and Bulgaria the Communists are very largely in control ; 
so they are in Yugoslavia, where the “Cominform” is to be 
domiciled. But in France and Italy, Hungary, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia they are either outside the Government altogether or else 
form part of a coalition in which they hold no determining voice. 
And though the question can only be decided at general ejections 
(if the elections are free) there is some ground for believing that the 
Communist tide in Europe is slightly receding rather than 
advancing. 

That being so, there is as much reason to regard the Soviet 
move as a sign of weakness as of strength. The very vehemence 
of Russia’s denunciation of the Marshall Plan is an indication of 
her fear of its effects. Communism, as was emphasised here last 
week, thrives on chaos. If Europe is left to starve chaos may well 
supervene in many countries, and in that case the growth of Com- 
munism would probably be spectacular. If the constructive work 
accomplished at Paris bears fruit, if America sends to Europe the 
help which only she can send, if the standard of living is main- 
tained at a tolerable level and employment does not fail for lack 
of raw materials, then the discontents which breed Communism 
will be averted and governments going no further to the Left than 
responsible Socialism will retain or obtain control in all of Europe 
not politically and militarily dominated by Russia. That, of course, 
is the danger that Russia fears. Right-wing Socialists like Attlee 
and Bevin in Britain, Ramadier and Blum in France, Schumacher 
in Germany, Renner in Austria and Saragat in Italy are denounced 
with a violence from which the tedious routine philippics against 
imperialist aggressors are completely free. It is the workers to 
whom Communism makes its appeal (in spite of the handful of 
intellectuals who so often dominate Communist counsels). If that 
appeal fails the whole cause is lost. 

How far does the new development strengthen the cause of Com- 
Munism in Europe ? Is the resultant whole substantially greater 
than the sum of its parts ? All the Communist parties which have 
now united existed already. All of them were in close touch with 
Moscow and more or less openly took their orders from there. 
How does the creation of a common “ Information Bureau ” change 
that situation ? Everything, no doubt, depends on what the latent 
purpose of the new move is. The only guide to that is the 
language of the declaration itself. The object of the bureau, it is 
there affirmed, is to “ organise the exchange of experience among 
the parties, and if the necessity arises co-ordinate their activity on 
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the basis of mutual agreement.” The important word here is 
clearly “ activity.” Elsewhere it is declared essential for the “ anti- 
imperialist democratic camp” to unite, work out a co-ordinated 
programme of action and evolve its own tactics against the main 
forces of the imperialist camp. There is on the face of it nothing 
here to suggest that what Russia contemplates is anything more 
than new incentives to, and increased financial support for, 
subversive action—preferably through strikes, if possible general 
strikes—in all countries where other than Communist governments 
exist, though the fact must be considered that more fanatical 
Marxists, especially in Russia, believe profoundly in the inevit- 
ability of an armed clash between capitalism and Communism 
and are more disposed to precipitate than to avert it. 

But at its lowest what is being endeavoured is to unite eastern 
Europe still further as a rejoinder to the co-operative action of the 
sixteen Powers who met in Paris. And there is rather more in it 
than that. The attempt to identify Italy and France through their 
respective Communist Parties, both of them strong, with the East, 
while through their governments they are definitely identified with 
the West, is significant. Here the challenge to the Marshall Plan 
is developed, for France and Italy are the countries whose need has 
most deeply impressed Washington, and whose requirements are 
likely to be the first to be met. So far as they are met the ground 
will be cut from beneath the Communists’ feet. And it is highly 
probable that they will be met. At any rate the Russian move has 
greatly increased the likelihood of that. Nothing could have more 
immediately or more effectively influenced the mass of hesitating 
Congressmen than what appears to be psychologically, if not mili- 
tarily, aggressive action by Russia. It is in some ways unfortunate 
that antagonism to Russia should supply the chief stimulus towards 
action so overwhelmingly desirable for its own sake, but if the 
action when it comes has the double effect of relieving Europe’s 
distress and countering the Communist manoeuvres no one will 
press very persistently the question why it came. 

What differences, if any, the nine-party pact will make in the 
different countries concerned can only be approximately estimated. 
Rumania and Bulgaria are so completely dominated by Russia, and 
Yugoslavia is in so close association with her, that the situation 
in that section of the Balkans will be little changed. In Hungary, 
where the Communists gained a little, but not much, at the recent 
elections, and would have gained less or not at all if there had 
been no irregularities, there appears to be some desire to pursue 
an independent national policy, and any advantage the Communists 
may derive from the pact is likely to be more than countered 
by the disinclination of the Opposition and part of the Coalition to 
succumb to Moscow influence. In Poland, where, as in Hungary, 
the Prime Minister is not a Communist, there is no great love 
for Russia. Poland, like Czechoslovakia, would have taken part 
in the Paris conversations if she had followed her own volition. 
She, like Hungary, wants trade with the West, and friendly trade 
relations are not consistent with polemic political relations. In 
Czechoslovakia least of all is the pact viewed with cordiality. The 
Communists are at present the largest party in the Assembly, 
but they are expected to lose seats at the General Election next 
May, in spite of the moderation of their leader M. Gottwald, the 
Prime Minister. The papers representing the various democratic 
parties are outspoken in their comments, one of them, the Svobodne 
Slovo, pointing out with justice that the pact includes the three 
German satellite countries, Italy, Rumania and Hungary, and that 
Hungary was, with the exception. of Germany, Czechoslovakia’s 
greatest enemy. The precise state of the electoral agreement be- 
tween the Czech Social Democratic Party and the Communists is 
not entirely clear ; this week’s news may substantially affect it. 
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More important is the attempt to enmesh Italy and France, an 
attempt which its authors may well consider promising. Both 
Signor de Gasperi’s government and M. Ramadier’s are in per- 
petual difficulties. The Italian Prime Minister has just survived 
a vote of confidence almost against hope, and while Signor Saragat’s 
section of Socialists will certainly not make common cause with 
the Communists, Signor Nenni’s very probably will. In France 
the first test of what the new move means is likely to come at the 
municipal elections to be held on Sunday week. The strength and 
weakness of the Communists’ position is well explained in an 
article from Paris on a later page of this issue. Their machinations 
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have aroused increasing political opposition, as General de Gaulle’s 
impressive mass meeting at Vincennes last Sunday demonstrated, 
What happens in France may influence more than one other 
country of Europe. Meanwhile the rest of the world will do well 
to remain calm and ceaselessly vigilant. East and West are still 
nominally united in U.N.O. It remains to be seen whether the 
unity can last, and if so in what form. The Conference of Foreign 
Ministers is to meet in November. It remains to be seen whether 
any measure of agreement on vital issues can be reached there, 
It is much too soon to conclude that the Cominform pact will do 
more harm than good. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN a Cabinet is reconstructed no one can be expected to 

understand the reason for all the decisions taken. It applies 
to the Ministers who go out, to the Ministers who come in, and 
equally to the Ministers who stay put. If one were to mark the 
changes as the Stock Exchange does, with a plus or minus sign, 
indicating where there is improvement or the reverse, I should 
certainly put a plus against Lord Addison (as Lord Privy 
Seal) and Mr. Woodburn as Secretary for Scotland. Mr. Noel- 
Baker would get neither, except on grounds of relative youth, 
for Lord Addison was a very good Commonwealth Minister, and 
Mr. Noel-Baker will be a very good one too. Mr. Shinwell at the 
War Office should just get a plus (actually it is the office in every 
case that should be awarded the sign, not the Minister). Mr. 
Gaitskell, who succeeds at the Ministry of Fuel and Power, must for 
the moment have a query, for he has yet to prove his calibre in a 
peculiarly responsible and exacting position, but I would give him 
a vote of confidence. In the changes in the other major offices there 
seems to be neither much gain nor much loss. I should have thought 
Mr. Hynd might have been given a longer run at the Ministry of 
Pensions, and if Mr. Wilmot has been moved from the Ministry of 
Supply to a back bench because he sees the folly of nationalising 
iron and steel he deserves sympathy. As to whether the whole 
collective affair deserves a plus or minus, I should say a smallish 
plus, largely as the result of calling on “the intellectuals” at the 
expense of the trade union element. 

* 7 * * 

In the matter of films I am the most ordinary of ordinary citizens. 
My ignorance of the stars of the profession awakens in my domestic 
circle mingled incredulity and pity. My conclusion about a film’s 
merits rarely tallies with the best judges’ conclusions. But I can’t 
help believing that the best judges’ opinions of “ Fame is the Spur,” 
of which I had a pre-view this week, will very closely resemble mine. 
The theme—the swift rise to popularity of the impassioned young 
Socialist, his surrender to flattery and the disintegration of his ideals 
—is not new, but it is worked out here with singularly subtle and 
convincing ‘delineation, and there is a certain audacity in the gradual 
assumption by Michael Redgrave, in the chief part, of the likeness 
of the leading Labour politician of this century. Actually the likeness 
was closer than the producers probably realised ; I was almost startled 
to hear the doctrine of the necessity of attuning principle to circum- 
stances enunciated in almost the identical words in which it was 
enunciated to me on the highest possible authority on the evening 
before the first Labour Government took office. This powerful film 
will make a good deal of talk—and, I should imagine, a good deal of 
money. It deserves to. 

* * 7 + 

Dr. Johnson’s ruthless handling of the legend that the inhabitants 
of St. Kilda always caught colds when a stranger landed on their 
shores is well-known. Now the immunity of the inhabitants of 
the Island of Lewis is going the same way. This, I gather, was no 
legend, but hard fact. It came up, as so many out of the way bits 
of news do, in the investigations of the Select Committee on Estim- 
ates into the work of the Medical Research Council. The Chairman 
(according to the report just published) asked whether research into 
dental disease was carried on in areas where such disease was prac- 
tically non-existent. The medical witness under examination said 


he knew of no such area. The Island of Lewis had been a case in 
point, but “even there in the last twenty years things had been 
going in the wrong direction. . . . Unfortunately the original situa- 
tion of the inhabitants and their methods of feeding are now becom- 
ing degenerated into the ordinary methods we adopt here.” I admit 
that I never knew of the previous dental achievements of the islanders 
of Lewis ; it is none the less distressing to find that they now belong 
to past history. From the same wide-ranging report I discover that 
whenever you dial TIM to set your watch right you are putting 
money into Mr. Dalton’s till. TIM is making a profit of some 
£90,000 a year. That being so it is satisfactory that what London 
has been doing for years provincial towns are being enabled to do 
in increasing numbers. 
* . 7 * 

Most readers of this column are more learned than I am, and some 
of them may possibly be able to throw some light on an unsolved 
historical problem. At prayers in the House of Lords and the Hous 
of Commons a singularly impressive prayer is used. It begins 

“ Almighty God, by whom alone Kings reign and Princes decree 
justice, and from whom alone cometh all counsel, wisdom and 
understanding,” 
continues with the petition 
“that, we having Thy fear always before our eyes, that laying aside 
all private interests, prejudices and partial affections, the result of all 
our counsels may be to the glory of Thy blessed Name, the 
maintenance of true religion and justice, the safety, honour and 
happiness of the King, the pubtick wealth, peace and tranquillity of 
the Realm .. .” 


Now regarding the origin of the prayer nothing can be discovered. 
Neither the chaplain nor the late chaplain of the House of Commons 
can throw light on it. Nor, I believe, can any official of the House 
of Lords. The prayer is known to have been used since the assembly 
of the Restoration Parliament in 1660, but how much further back 
it goes, and who was its author, no one appears to know—for the 
story that a committee was once appointed to draft a prayer for Parlia- 
ment and the chairman of it dreamed this prayer must be dismissed 
as legendary. Can anyone help? 

* * . * 

The long letter cabled from Moscow by M. Marshak to The Times 
on Mr. Hector McNeil’s speech at the United Nations Assembly 
is an interesting example of Russia’s diligence in propaganda. The 
whole thing may, of course, have been a private venture on the part 
of M. Marshak (whose English style, not merely faultless but dis- 
tinguished, is striking), but cabling to the extent of three quarters of 
a column of The Times is a costly business, and would lay a heavy 
strain on M. Marshak’s personal resources. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that the letter, like most things in Russia, was directly of 
indirectly official. No exception, clearly, can be taken to that. It is 
an example of Russian thoroughness in such matters. Two or three 
other letters, similar in character and length, have appeared in The 
Times in the last few months. 

* . 7 * 

“ Answering Mr. C. D. Aarvold the Clerk said that formal applica- 
tion for a 30-mile speed-limit in Middle Street was made to the 
Ministry of Transport in April, 1946, and a reply was still awaited.” 
—Dorking Advertiser, October 3rd, 1947. 

Did they think the Ministry was supersonic? 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


TORIES AT BRIGHTON 


N the past I have attended many Labour Party Conferences and 

Trades Union Congresses. Last week, for the first time in my 
life, I found myself at a Conservative Party Conference. It was not 
in a political capacity, however, that I went to Brighton. I went 
as a journalist, commissioned to produce a running commentary on 
the proceedings for an evening newspaper. I found it extremely 
interesting to compare the conference with conferences of “ the Left ” 
which I have attended in the past. Some reflections may be worth 
recording. The conference at Brighton constituted an essentially 
middle-class gathering. There was an occasional lord ; there were 
a number of Conservative trade unionists, and a sprinkling of 
working-class housewives. But predominantly this was a gathering 
of men and women (in a large proportion of cases of working-class 
origin) who had established by their own efforts a recognisable posi- 
tion in industrial and commercial life. It was a gathering, that is to 
say, of self-made people, and it embodied much of the typically 
British virtues of initiative, self-help and independence. Politics 
apart, it was a gathering of types of which any country might well 
be proud. 

What is conveniently known as “the platform” dominated the 
proceedings to a much smaller extent than is customary at Labour 
conferences. At such conferences, Ministers and ex-Ministers speak 
at great length, often to the exclusion of ordinary delegates who have 
much that they want to say. At Brighton there was only one speech 
of an hour’s length—and this was after the conference proper was 
over—to wit, Mr. Churchill’s speech at the demonstration at the 
Dome. Most platform speeches did not exceed ten minutes. Nor 
were Members of Parliament given the preference they are often 
accorded at Labour conferences. Indeed, Members of Parliament 
were told, at the beginning of the proceedings, that they had many 
other opportunities of speaking and that this occasion was essentially 
one for the ordinary delegate to speak his or her mind. Considering 
the total amount of time available, a surprisingly large number of 
the latter did so. There was much less rhetoric, and much more hard 
argument, than I have been accustomed to at other conferences, and 
the timekeeping was admirable. 

If anything, there was too little “platform” management at 
Brighton. It is a sound rule that if any considerable issue is exer- 
cising the minds of delegates, provision should deliberately be made 
to give feeling the opportunity of expression on a suitable resolu- 
tion. Otherwise the issue is practically certain to be dragged in 
in the most awkward and undesirable way. This happened last 
week. The conference was much pre-occupied with Communist 
activities in Britain. It was troubled about Communist penetrat:on 
of the trade unions, about the corrosive effect of Communist doctrines 
on ordinary standards of political morality, about constant Com- 
munist denigration of everything British, and still more everything 
American, in favour of anything Russian. But the “ platform” had 
not arranged for debate on a suitable resolution. So the issue was 
dragged in by way of an attempted rider to a resolution on Empire 
Policy with which it had nothing to do, and spoken on in language 
that might have come from a member of the B.U.F. Temporarily 
the “ platform ” was reduced to confusion by this irruption, which 
it had not foreseen. It retrieved the situation the following day by 
a resolution which enabled the conference to express its detestation 
of all forms of totalitarianism—of the Left and the Right alike. But 
the previous day’s incident sHould and could have been avoided. 
Curiously enough, too, there was no resolution on foreign policy, 
though after the economic crisis at home the growing international 
tension probably occupied second place in the minds of delegates. 

At Labour conferences, decisions on important issues are taken by 
the “card vote.” Ostensibly democratic, this method of voting is 
thoroughly undemocratic. Often the votes of a few big unions, deter- 
mined by a hanaful of men meeting in private, override the clear 
sense of the conference as a whole. And the fact that the effective 
decision has, for practical purposes, been already taken before the 
conference meets makes debate somewhat unreal. At Brighton there 
was no card vote. Speeches were directed to influencing, and did 
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influence, the voting. Right or wrong, the decisions taken expressed 
the sense of the conference. As between men and women, the con- 
ference appeared to be well balanced. In both sexes, youth was 
extremely well represented, both in the composition of the dele- 
gations from the local associations and in the selection of speakers 
to the resolutions. This is a circumstance which may prove of great 
importance for the future. Who wins youth today will win the 
country tomorrow. 

For some time after thc General Election of 1945 the Tories, both 
within and withouc the House of Commons, were dismayed and con- 
fused. Opposition was divided and uncertain. Brighton showed 
plainly, I thought, that the Tory Party had recovered its unity, its 
poise and its spirit. The mood of the conference was expectant, 
confident and even aggressive. No sentiment was more loudly 
applauded than Mr. Churchill’s demand for an early election. 
Labour would do well to discard any expectations of an automatic 
or easy walk-over next time. Two years of Opposition have cleared 
and improved the Tory mind. That mind is now crystallised on 
domestic policy, and on the Commonwealth and Empire. In domestic 
affairs it reiterates its old view that efficiency and rising output call 
for the free exercise of initiative, enterprise and co:npetition. But it 
qualifies this by an explicit assertion that there must be an irreducible 
minimum standard of life for every citizen of goodwill, man or 
woman, young or old. The freedom for which Mr. Churchill spoke 
so strongly was freedom for every man to try to improve, for himself 
and his family, that irreducible minimum. Mr. Churchill has in fact 
succeeded in imposing on the party he now leads the social ethics 
of the party he left. 

The Industrial Charter repudiates the anarchy of laisser faire as 
firmly as it repudiates the drift towards the servile State. Its 
philosophy might be defined as “freedom for private enterprise, 
under the guidance of the State, to serve the ends of society.” The 
charter is more a declaration of principles than a detailed programme. 
It crystallises an attitude and temper of mind rather than a list of 
legislative proposals. I would not myself criticise it on this ground. 
Part of the tragedy of the last two years is that the Labour Party 
has been the prisoner of the detailed proposals it put to the electorate 
in 1945, and has had to try to implement them in the wholly different 
conditions of 1946 and 1947 ; a little elbow-room has its advantages. 
About the Tory determination that the Empire and Commonwealth 
should be free to work out its own salvation Brighton left no doubt. 
There was a passionate repudiation of the idea that to qualify as a 
pensioner of America this country should forgo its freedom to develop 
the closest economic and defensive ties with the Dominions and the 
Colonies. This view is today widely shared by Labour supporters. 
It could conceivably lead to a common effort, and possibly an agreed 
programme, which would take Imperial affairs out of the controversy 
of party politics. 

Time is a strange whirligig, When I was a young man the 
Labour Party was desperately poor and the Tory Party most vulgarly 
rich. Now the Labour Party can rely on a large and reliable income 
from the trade unions, while the Tory Party manager has to go round 
with the hat. It was a large hat; but Brighton began the process 
of filling it. It is plain that the Tories are willing to pay for their 
politics, and that they even feel a measure of pleasure in so doing. 
The conference was emphatic that it did not want its candidates to 
be only well-to-do men who could pay for their expenses. That this 
sentiment was perfectly genuine I have no doubt whatever. 

Whatever the mutterings which have occurred privately during the 
last two years about the leadership of Mr. Churchill, Brighton left 
no doubt that he is superbly and supremely in charge of the party. 
There was deep respect and much affection for Mr. Eden. But for 
Winston there was something very like worship. Eden may be the 
Snowdon of the Tory Party. Churchill is its Everest. It would be 
too much to say that I went to Brighton to scoff, or that I remained 
to pray. It would be true, however, to say that I saw the Conserva- 
tive conference in a much better light than I have been wont to do 
from a distance in the past. If its essential Englishness, its solidity, 
its sense of the continuity of history and of the immense value of the 
British heritage could be married to the passion for social righteous- 
ness which characterises the best in the Labour Party, how great 
could be the contribution of this land to the world. 
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HOLLAND AND BENELUX 


By ALAN BULLOCK 


HE train from Deventer to Maastricht crosses one after another 

the four principal rivers of the Netherlands. Leaning out of the 
window, I could see the long squat spans of the new bridges glisten- 
ing in the afternoon rain. Before they left the Germans tore up 
two-thirds of the Dutch rail tracks; fifteen of the twenty-one big 
river bridges were down ; four out of every five Dutch locomotives 
stolen or destroyed. Today the bridges are rebuilt, the tracks relaid 
and the fast electric trains whip along the line between Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam. In Zeeland the dykes have been repaired and the 
land drained. In Limburg the coal mines are producing three- 
quarters of pre-war output. Industrial production for the whole 
country is Close on ninety per cent. of the 1938 figures ; there is a 
reassuring air of normality and stability rare in Europe today. Yes, 
up to a point the Dutch have made a remarkable recovery. 

But it is only up to a point, just so far as they can get-by hard 
work in their own country. Beyond that point the Dutch find 
themselves up against the same blank wall which confronts every 
one of the West European countries, except possibly Belgium. For 
the Dutch depend for their prosperity upon their trade, and it is 
the same pattern, the same problems in Amsterdam and the Hague 
as in London and Paris: imports heavily in excess of exports, a 
combination of too great dependence for imports on the United 
States and shortage of dollars to pay for them, the shrinking of 
world trade, the lack of raw materials, food and fuel. 

Two special problems complicate this general picture. The first 
is Indonesia; its loss would mean a cut of anything up to 
one third in the Dutch standard of living, and the operations 
there are imposing a heavy drain on Dutch resources and man- 
power. Indonesia is the first and greatest factor of uncertainty in 
Holland’s future. The second is Germany. Germany is the Dutch 
hinterland ; in 1939 she supplied nearly a quarter of Holland’s im- 
ports and took over fourteen per cent. of her exports. Today you 
drive up to the frontier and come to an abrupt halt; across the 
wire you are looking into-a dead land, the dead heart of a Continent. 
Today Rotterdam harbour, once crowded with the fleets of Rhine 
barges, is more than half empty, its shipping measured in thousands, 
where it was once reckoned in millions of tons. As a matter of 
politics the Dutch may dislike the prospect of German recovery ; 
as a matter of economics they need it as the natural complement 
to their Own economy. 

The Dutch have got as far as they can with their own efforts. 
A good deal of interest, therefore, attaches to the prospects of the 
proposed economic union with Belgium. Success would make 
“ Benelux ” (BElgium, NEtherlands, LUXembourg) the third trad- 
ing power in the world, with a potential trade of more than {£1,000 
million in exports and imports combined. But Dutch opinion is 
noticeably cautious about the prospects: enthusiasm is strictly con- 
ditional—“ if it succeeds.” Apart from the inevitable clash of 
interests—Rotterdam and Antwerp, Flemish and Dutch agriculture 
—there is the sharp contrast between conditions in the two countries 
during and since the war. For once the tide of war swept rapidly 
across Belgium and left Belgian economy more or less intact, while 
Holland lost a third or even a half of her national wealth. Today the 
Dutch East Indies represent a heavy liability, the Belgian Congo 
(not least its supplies of uranium) a major asset. Holland, with 
everything in short supply, has followed a policy of strict State 
control and rationing: Belgium, which had a big reserve of dollars 
and a credit under reverse Lease-Lend at the end of the war, has 
removed controls and stocked the shops with imports, risking infla- 
tion in order to stimulate production. (These opposite policies, 
curiously enough, have been put into practice by Governments of 
very similiar character, for both are coalitions of moderate Socialists 
and popular Catholic parties.) The result of these different policies 
and differing circumstances is a great gap between price and wage 
levels in the two countries, which must be reduced before the two 
economies can be integrated. It says a great deal for the determina- 
tion of both Governments that they are not allowing these difficulties 
to hold up the work of elaborating their plans. None thé less 
economic union with Belgium, important though it will be, cannot 
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solve Holland’s long-term problems, cannot be a substitute for the 
recovery of world trade, for Holiand’s Colonial Empire or her 
German hinterland. Benelux will offer solid advantages, but it needs 
to be made a part of some much bigger plan, a point very clearly 
grasped by both Dutch and Belgians and pressed at the Paris 
Conference. 

Dutch economics are easier to grasp than Dutch politics. The 
complication arises principally from the fact that before the war 
the pattern of political, social and economic divisions characteristic 
of contemporary Western society had superimposed on it a party 
pattern drawn along the lines of confessional divisions. The old 
Catholic State Party and the two Calvinist parties combined were 
each stronger than the Social Democrats or Liberals. For a long 
time indeed Holland was governed by a coalition of Catholics and 
Calvinists, who at least agreed on a confessional basis for politics 
and education. At the end of the war, however, an attempt was 
made to break with the old political grouping by establishing a 
Netherlands People’s Movement with a programme of liberal, or 
humanist, Socialism which combined economic planning with a 
determination not to sacrifice the individual and individual values 
to the State. But as the impetus of the Resistance period dwindled, 
the old parties and old prejudices reappeared. A large part of the 
Dutch middle classes, still stubbornly attached to the Cobdenite 
trinity of neutrality, free trade and economic individualism, did not 
—and does not—take kindly to planning and State intervention, 

The most important result of the Netherlands People’s Movement 
was the creation of the Dutch Labour Party, formed by a fusion of 
the old Social Democrats, the Liberal Democrats and some pro- 
gressive Catholics and Calvinists. But the Labour Party failed to 
win the 1946 elections, and found itself, with under a third of the 
votes, taking second place to the Catholics. After some hesitation 
the Labour Party joined the Catholics in a coalition Government 
which is still in office. This decision, although almost certainly mght 
from the national point of view, has brought a great deal of troubie 
for the Labour Party ever since. The Communists persistently 
attack them for the “ betrayal” of working-class interests, “ selling 
out” to the Catholics and fighting to defend the interests of Dutch 
capitalists in the Indies. The Communists secured ten per cent. 
of the votes at the 1946 election, and thirty per cent. in their strong- 
hold, Amsterdam. Their newspaper Waarheid and the Independent 
Socialist paper Het Parool, both critical of Government and official 
Labour Party policy, have the third and fourth biggest circulations 
in the country. As so often the Communists overplay their hand, 
and there is considerable doubt whether they will increase their vote 
at the next election, but they are quite strong enough to keep the 
Left divided and to embarrass the Labour Party. 

The Labour Party is in fact the junior partie: in the Coalition. 
The Catholics have not only more votes and more seats ; they have 
also got the birth-rate on their side. Within a generation or s0 
Holland will have a Catholic majority of the population. At the 
end of the war the old Roman Catholic State Party became the 
Catholic People’s Party, admitted non-Catholics to membership and 
adopted a programme which is very much the same as that of the 
Dutch Labour Party. This was a shrewd move, which enabled the 
Catholics to keep their position as the leading party and to increase 
their voting strength. The two Calvinist parties, the Christian 
Historicals and the Anti-Revolutionaries (anti-French Revolution, 
that is), showed nothing like the same ficxibility. While the 
Catholics moved to the Left, the Calvinists moved to the Right. The 
result isethat, despite a vote which, comb:ned with that of the other 
Right-wing parties, still numbers close on a third, the Calvinist and 
Conservative parties have very little in the way of practical .alterna- 
tives to offer. They grumble, as in other countries, about controls 
and bureaucracy ; they are bitter about the Government’s handl-ng 
of the Indonesian situation ; but above all they want to ignore the 
changes in the world since 1939—or even since 1914—and to g0 
back to the old ways of life, oblivious of the fact that the economic 
foundations have been washed away. 

The truth is that in politics as in economics Holland’s happy 
isolation from the rest of Europe has gone. Dutch political trends, 
like Dutch economic problems, mirror the general wends of the 
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post-war period. There is the same break-up of the unity of the 
Resistance, the same emergence of a strong Catholic People’s and 
Communist Parties, the same crippling divisions among the Social- 
ists, the same stubborn sterility of the parties of the Right. Where 
the Dutch are more fortunate than many European peoples is in 
their great capacity for clear-headed thinking and hard work, and 
in their own good common sense which makes them still value 
national welfare above class and party advantage. 


FRANCE AND THE FUTURE 


By JEAN-PIERRE GIRAUDOUX Paris. 

N 1939 France stood amongst the seven world powers, in apparent 

equality with the Russian and American giants, then still preys 
to isolationism. Surrounded by peoples whose everyday life was 
notoriously harder than his own, the Frenchman, although usually 
ill-housed and ill-clothed, was, without realising it, one of the best 
nourished, and, on the whole, one of the happiest individuals in 
Europe. In 1947, as the last of the four remaining Great Powers, 
France has become, despite the honourable rank which she owes to 
General de Gaulle and her Resistance, one of the “ new-poor,” 
almost déclassée. Here lies a problem that is not merely French 
but also English—a people that cannot get used to being no longer 
itself and that cannot find real encouragement in its past because 
the link with it has been broken. Hence, on this side of the Channel, 
an uneasiness that is less evident than English dissatisfaction but 
deeper and heavier. The streets of France are still gay and Parisian 
shop windows have maintained their smartness, but everybody 
wonders if the nation is not wearing out its last dress. 

What are the facts? France is faced with a series of problems, 
“true” or “false” (while most British problems are “true ”), and 
in order to solve them, she has given herself institutions which neither 
eckoned with the mediocrity of the men called to power, nor provided 
adequate help or guidance. First the “true” problems, those 
which are due to the nature of things and result from events beyona 
the country’s control. Home affairs? France is ruined. Four years 
of occupation and destruction caused for the most part by the libera- 
tion (it was worth it!), have cost her over eight thousand million 
pounds ; the wearing out of her industrial capital can be estimated 
at almost a thousand million pounds; and the shortage of coal, 
which is due to a certain extent to the bad state of the mines and 
the lack of man-power, but still more to the limits on imports from 
Germany imposed on her by her Anglo-American allies, is tanta- 
mount to paralysis of her remaining industrial capacities, Inter- 
national affairs? On his left the Frenchman sees and senses a power- 
ful and miserable Russia, whose potential of riches are nevertheless 
immense, surrounded by impoverished and enslaved countries. On 
his right, a powerful and wealthy America, followed by a multitude 
of opulent nations, which accept as a lesser evil the liberating yoke 
of the dollar. And between these two worlds a tension that may 
lead to a war in which France would be one of the first victims. 

Last of the “true” problems, and perhaps the most painful, is 
the human one. So many amongst the very best lost their lives in 
German concentration camps. The remaining generation, from 
thirty-five to fifty (which has naturally taken the reins of power), 
has failed to produce statesmen. Put the question to any French- 
man. Ask him what is going on in his country. There is little 
doubt that he will reply: “Everything is going wrong.” He will 
not, however, tell you: “The fault lies with the war that has just 
been finished, or with the war that may start again.” He is unlikely 
to shift the blame on to the better-off rations. He will, somewhat 
exaggeratedly, talk of good-for-nothings and profiteers—indeed they 
exist in numbers, far more important than in England, but their 
influence is on the whole negligible—and he will end by saying: 
“No great Minister, no great administrator. We have no men.” 

Parallel to these “true” problems with which any régime would 
have to deal, and to the existence of which France could plead not 
guilty, are the “ false” problems, a supreme and disastrous luxury 
for a country that has bled as she has, a gigantic, ill-paid and partly 
admirable but partly corrupt civil service, overwhelming but totally 
ineffectual economic control, a deplorably ill-balanced budget (the 
deficit reaches over thirty per cent. of the receipts, and this is the 


quickest road to inflation), colonial unrest, inefficient nationalisation 
of banks, mines, insurance, wreckage of the social security plan, 
Shortage of man-power, uncfficial parallel market (the commonly 
called “ black market” is nourished by the permanent state of in- 
flation), politicalised trade unions (therefore a perpetual menace of 
strikes), absurd handling of food supplies, and, last but not least, 
for such a bread-eating country as France, the wheat shortage (the 
chief result of the mismanagement of agricultural prices). These 
problems, all too real, are “false” in so far as a wiser policy could 
have averted them, at least to some extent, and in so far as a strong 
government in a solid régime would be likely to solve them. The 
solution which the political parties suggest and those which they 
are in no position to carry out, will be the subject of a further 
article. It is significant that all Frenchmen, whatever their origin 
or opinion, are agreed at least on the diagnosis of the “true” prob- 
lems, while extreme divergencies, indeed often irreconcilable, are 
caused by the “ false” problems. 

However, in the course of the last year, a show of union and 
sympathy has been establishing itself, almost unconsciously, between 
those Frenchmen who distinguish a common factor, if not a common 
cause, in all the “false” problems: the intrigues and interests of the 
Communist Party. There lies the essential difference between French 
and English politics. In Great Britain the Communist question is 
hardly more important than, say, the Trotskyist question is in France. 
The Communists of Mr. Gallacher, and the Fascists of Sir Oswald 
Mosley are there to show the world how free and tolerant is the 
English individual. They are doomed dwarfs, and they know it. 
The lamentable point is that the average French Communist voter, 
who is by no means necessarily a Communist, will not accept 
a fact which his patriotism deems unbelievable, and is ready 
to go on voting for the most Left of the parties—a traditional reflex 
among the French lower classes and a section of the intelligentsia. 

The object of General de Gaulle’s rally of the French people has 
been precisely to activate and accentuate the polarisation— 
Communists v. anti-Communists. His argument is simple. “The 
French Communists are a threat to the independence of the nation, 
and the Communists in general a menace to the peace of the world. 
The present party system and constitution, which is the negation of 
individual responsibility towards the electorate, is an ideal back- 
ground for their sabotage. Let us change the system. Let us treat 
the Communists for what they are, the born enemies of democracy, 
let us side openly with those Powers that are out to uphold it in those 
parts of the world where it can still be saved, let us solve the ‘ false’ 
problems. This is a case of emergency.” 

Although no Frenchman will gainsay that the only outstanding 
statesman brought forward by the Fourth Republic is General de 
Gaulle, it is obvious to all that he is not today, by any means, 
producing unanimity round his name. If his public utterances 
always appear to be an occasion of popular joy and affection—yet 
another proof of which was the tremendous enthusiasm of last Sun- 
day’s manifestation at Vincennes, where about haif a million people 
had gathered to acclaim a particularly brilliant speech—one must 
bear in mind that the English cheered Churchill and voted for Attlee 
and that, in this respect, the French are perhaps not very different. 
Indeed, the political parties dislike him, partly because he has 
condemned, in no gentle words, the system which they have pro- 
moted, partly because their leaders have at one time or another felt 
slighted by his ill-disguised contempt. The opinions of private 
individuals are not, in France, necessarily concordant with that of 
the parties they vote for. The French are not so logical as they 
like to think. Many are against everything, few are pro anything. 
Some contend that it De Gaulle has succeeded, while in exile, in 
saving his country, his action since the Liberation has borne little 
fruit. Amongst those are to be found a number who hold that the 
General’s failure was only due to the parties, that he himself had the 
good sense to recognise it and to leave power of his own accord, and 
that, ever since, he has been the only effectual leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Others still approve of the Rassemblement (“One has to 
call a spade a spade”), but are somewhat damped by the fact that, 
apart from the former extreme-Left writer André Malraux, no persons 
of note should have joined it. What will his government of to- 
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morrow comprise? As to those who have followed the General 
whole-heartedly, they are now nearing fourteen hundred thousand, 
but many of them seem to have been moved more by sentiment 
than by reason. One must not forget, however, that it was sentiment 
that in 1940 led the way to the salvation of France. 

Taken all in all, on the eve of the local government elections, 
passions are astonishingly dormant. Utter disappointment, by no 
means despair, seems to be the keynote—and lack of imagination. 
The average Frenchman (but, of course, there is no average French- 
man!) does not dread the future. He does not see it. 


TRADE AMBASSADORS 
By GEORGE BRINSMEAD 

HE qualities required in an Ambassador can be enumerated with 

some degree of accuracy. There is, of course, a long tradition 
behind the diplomat. Young members of the service quickly inherit 
the atmosphere and the discipline. One of these younger diplomats 
said to me recently that a guiding principle for the career was: 
“ Never stick your neck out.” That idea is in the tradition, though 
the idiom is not. The post of Commercial Attaché, by contrast, is 
relatively new and lacks background. ‘The “literature” on the 
subject consists mainly of unreasonable letters from dissatisfied 
British businessmen complaining that the Commercial Secretary 
has allowed the local Government to raise the duty on cotton textiles, 
or that he has tolerated an import ban on whisky, or that he did not 
know the difference between a woollen and a worsted suiting 

It is easier to describe the defects of some British Commercial 
Counsellors and Secretaries whom one has known than to suggest 
how and where the ideal type for the post is to be produced or 
found. It is natural that at this stage criticism should still be 
frequent, and that much of it should be justified. If the Commercial 
Attaché has come from the Consular Service (as sc often has been 
the case hitherto), his commercial experience will probably be nil. 
If, on the other hand, he should be an ex-businessman enlisted locally, 
he may be inclined to favour certain trades, assist special friends 
disproportionately and even himself engage in commerce “on the 
side.” (Excessive intimacy with commerce is as fatal in a Com- 
mercial Secretary as “ going native” in the case of any diplomat.) 

If the Attaché be rigidly impartial, he will be accused of aloofness 
and snobbishness. If he should delve too deeply into the intricacies 
of particular trades, he will be unable to see British industrial interests 
as a whole. The Commercial Secretary, like other members of the 
Embassy or Legation staff, must be sympathetic towards the toreign 
people among whom he lives and works ; must possess an under- 
standing of their history, culture and foibles ; but must not allow 
the sympathy or the understanding to affect his concern for the 
profitable marketing of the products of Great Britain. He must, like 
his diplomatic colleagues, be on the closest terms with the local 
Government of the day, and he must also have friendly personal 
relations with local businessmen, great and small ; but none of these 
contacts must be so binding as to implicate him in political up- 
heavals or commercial scandals in the country to which he is 
accredited. He must have a sound political sense. He must be able 
to write a lucid despatch. And he must be incorruptible. 

When the war ended, several of our Commercial Secretaries, in 
their innocence of social and industrial conditions, imagined that 
British factories which had been producing war materials would 
within a few weeks or months be pouring out the capital goods and 
consumer articles for which hundreds of thousands of foreign 
customers were clamouring. These well-meaning gentlemen in 
public and in private expressed their confidence, and thereby created 
expectations which Great Britain was at that time utterly incapable 
of satisfying. There followed a period of disillusionment, and the 
agents of many British firms abroad now had to spend their time 
explaining to their clients the difficulties with which British manu- 
facturers had to contend, the shortage of the necessary raw materials, 
the absence of skilled tabour, the inadequacy of plant. No business- 
man in touch with conditions in the factories at home could possibly 
have erred as did many of our official representatives in the post-war 
months. It is essential that Commercial Secretaries abroad should be 
very closely linked with our industrial areas; should visit them 
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periodically, and should not imagine that trade journals can supply 
them with the knowledge that they need. 

The Commercial Secretary must be able to guide resident agents 
and customers, He must also be in a position to advise manufacturers 
and merchants in Great Britain, and help them when they travel 
abroad, providing them with accurate information and suitable con- 
tacts. The tendency too often is to regard all foreign business-men 
as crooks, and to consider foreign politics as being merely a legalised 
form of corruption. When a Commercial Secretary looks upon the 
foreign country in this way, his recommendations will, of course, be 
constantly at fault. He will be unable to win the sympathy and 
respect of local importers, and therefore will never know what is 
really in their minds. He will never treat local politicians frankly, 
and all his negotiations with them will therefore be devoid of mutual 
confidence. In a Central European country I have seen H.M, Com- 
mercial Secretary sitting in an ante-chamber awaiting his turn for an 
interview with the Minister of Finance, while a local commission- 
agent without an appointment arrived much later, sent in his card 
and was beckoned into the Minister’s presence ahead of everyone 
else, merely because he knew how to make a political joke and pat 
the Minister on the back. Our Commercial Secretary was a delightful 
person, and in war-time brave as a lion. He introduced the breeding 
of wire-haired terriers into the foreign country referred to, and he 
played a good round of golf. 

A Commercial Secretary, while being adaptable to local habits 
and circumstances, must possess the qualities which the foreigner 
normally admires in the Briton. He must be honest and straight- 
forward. In a foreign country I happen to know there was a firm of 
British merchants named (let us suppose) Smith and Robinson. 
Smith had been enrolled as Commercial Secretary, and it was known 
locally that in his official capacity he recommended Robinson for all 
the most attractive British agencies. When I arrived at the tropical 
capital of the country in question, the leading hotel was on the 
“ black list,” and Smith advised me to stay at the Hotel Brighton, 
which, as I soon discovered, was owned by a certain Miss Smith, 
his sister. Local commercial men liked Smith: he was a good 
“ mixer,” spoke the language well, knew all the tricks for pulling 
strings ; but he was not respected, because the people of the country, 
well aware of their own weaknesses, required of a British official that 
he should remain uncontaminated. If the Commercial Secretary be 
too slick or too easy-going, the foreign customer’s confidence in the 
trustworthiness of British goods (our greatest recommendation) is 
shaken. 

In major negotiations much depends, of course, on the heads of 
missions themselves, and even in smaller matters their assistance 
can be invaluable. Commerce has long been recognised as the basis 
of our existence as a nation, but has until today been regarded by 
most diplomats as an inferior activity, tolerated but despised. The 
Commercial Secretary is treated as a necessary but lower form of 
human life. Directors of companies may be invited to occasional 
cocktail parties or even to duty dinners. Mere commercial travellers 
are beyond the pale. There are, happily, exceptions. I remember 
most vividly how, as a young man, I travelled to the British Empire 
Exhibition in Buenos Aires in 1931. The Chargé d’Affaires was 
unorthodox, energetic, enthusiastic. He found a night watchman (an 
ex-Embassy porter) for my firm’s exhibition stand. Frequently after 
dinner, as part of the evening’s entertainment, he brought his guests 
to see the commercial exhibits. He adopted the exhibition, while it 
lasted, as his most favoured protégé. His Commercial Counsellor 
likewise worked tirelessly and imaginatively to help British business- 
men to meet local importers, agents and journalists. 
in my experience of seventeen years, have been few indeed. 

What then is needed that we may have commercial representatives 
abroad who are fitted to serve the interests of British trade? ‘There 
are, I believe, two principal requirements. Firstly, leading indus- 
trialists and merchants in Great Britain who «erate in the area for 
which a Commercial Secretary or Assistant Secretary is to be chosen 
should be invited to sit with representatives of the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office on the boards that interview candidates. 
Secondly, the remuneration of a Commercial Secretary should be 
equivalent to that which a first-class business executive receives in 
the commercial world. Except in very rare cases, successful Com- 
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mercial Secretaries cannot be produced from individuals picked up 
in the Civil Service, nor from businessmen who have failed to reach 
responsible posts in commerce. They can only be found among the 
higher business executives, whose firms must be persuaded to release 
them for this national service. 

The chosen few must then be put through a period of intense 
diplomatic training, so that they may be fitted to join the staff of an 
Embassy abroad. This is not an impossible task. Many modern 
businessmen who have travelled abroad have had to deal with 
foreign Government Departments, foreign statesmen, banks, 
chambers of commerce, officials and journalists, They are no longer 
mere manufacturers and salesmen. They are already diplomatic 
traders, fit to be converted quickly into commercial diplomats. The 
large industrial and merchanting companies in this country are much 
more closely acquainted than the Board of Trade or Foreign Office 
with commercial conditions prevailing in the foreign lands to which 
they export. They possess the most valuable personal contacts in 
those lands. Their information is rapid and up-to-date. These 
companies should therefore be most earnestly invited to share in the 
difficult task of selecting the men who are to represent us Officially 
at the receiving-end of the export drive. The matter is urgent. 
Men who are unsuited for the work are still being sent out as 
Commercial Secretaries or Assistant Secretaries when vacancies occur. 
These men should be replaced by suitable individuals at once—not 
in 1951 or 1952, but during the first six months of the coming year. 


PROFIT-SHARING PAYS 


By THEODORE TAYLOR 
[Mr. Theodore Taylor, who was born in 1850, and is still the 
active head of the woollen firm of }. T. & }. Taylor Ltd., at Batley, 
in Yorkshire, was Liberal M.P. for S.E. Lancashire from 1906 to 
1918. His employees were among the first to offer last month to 
work overtime in furtherance of the export drive.] 


HE recent report of the Committee of the Conservative Party 

on Profit-Sharing has drawn public attention to the subject. 
Many articles and letters appearing in the Press on how to increase 
production of the commodities we most need ignore the workers’ 
motive for producing them. If we were angels we might all do our 
best irrespective of the result to ourselves, and it may be well to 
hold up the picture of universal altruism to our gaze. But the 
picture remains a picture, and even under a Socialist Government 
does not become reality. People of all classes follow what they 
believe to be their own interests. To secure the greatest and best 
production of the commodities and services required, we must 
appeal to selfish interests. It is possible at the same time to appeal 
to the altruism latent in all human beings. The way to secure 
maximum results is to make it the personal interest of all to pro- 
duce them ; hence the validity of profit-sharing. 

Normally businesses are carried on by the most competent. Under 
freedom the incompetent sooner or later drop out ; it is the competent 
who survive and secure the results of their industry and abilities. 
Under compulsory collectivism the able man is denied the oppor- 
tunity of turning his exceptional ability into exceptional success, 
his attainment of which is also, in nine cases out of ten, to the 
public advantage. His success and service to the public are greater 
if his employees are his partners in the undertaking. It is the public 
interest that workers of all classes should be interested in the effective- 
ness of their work and be rewarded accordingly. Thus is produced 
the greatest and most diffused amount of wealth with the least 
friction. The principle is not new; in fishing and farming it has 
been practised from time immemorial. The development of large- 
scale industry, by separating personally employer from employed, 
tends to alienate them from each other. Profit-sharing brings them 
back together. It is not only giving money to the worker; it is 
a practical expression of the truth that the interests of those who 
provide savings as capital for a business and of those who work 
in it are essentially one. It is therefore natural and not artificial. 

Trade union prejudice js sometimes urged against profit-sharing. 
If profit-sharers as a class were antagonistic to workers’ interests 
that objection might be valid. But it is not so. The object of profit- 
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sharing is to give as high wages as are reasonably consistent 
with the permanent success of the business. In all the cases 
that I know the offer of the employer comes from a genuine desire 
to benefit the worker as much as to benefit the shareholder. There 
are various schemes for carrying out the principle. In some cases 
the worker’s share is paid to him in cash ; in other cases it is given 
in shares of the company, or an option for shares or cash may be 
given. There are advantages and disadvantages in both methods. 
If shares are given in cash there is the disadvantage that he is apt 
to count upon its repetition at the same rate, and in the case of 
reduction or no dividend there is the risk of dissatisfaction. The 
employer profit-sharer in such a case, suffering himself from lack 
of income, would naturally resent complaints from his employees, 
The wise employer will follow the practice of most sensible employers 
and to some extent even out the dividends of a business whose 
profits vary considerably. My own preference is that where prac- 
ticable workers’ dividends should in the first place be paid in the 
form of shares in the company (if necessary to be formed for the 
purpose). This plan is less apt to create dissatisfaction and as time 
goes on has cumulative advantages. 

The growth of profit-sharing has not been spectacular but steady. 
Its earliest modern British development in the Briggs Colliery, from 
1865 to 1875, though a sound scheme, failed from two causes—first, 
because the shareholders, when they received a high dividend, 
grudged it to the workers, and, second, because of the suspicions 
of the Miners’ Union. The adoption, however, of the principle a 
few years later by the South Metropolitan Gas Company and later 
still by the majority of the large gas companies of this country, 
and the success attending that adoption, have established the validity 
of profit-sharing for all time. The further adoption of the principle 
in a great variety of businesses has proved its practically universal 
applicability. It is successfully at work in mining, the making of 
bricks, cement, matches, gas and chemicals, in building and con- 
tracting, farming, fruit-farming, jam-making, the production of 
chocolates, biscuits, confectionery, mustard, starch, soap and mineral 
waters, fishing, brewing, tea-blending and grocery, engineering, 
motor-making, machine-making, coach-building, dyeing and cleaning, 
cotton, woollen, linen and clothing manufacture, the mantle trade, 
drapery, boot and shoe manufacture and dealing, boot-repairing, 
leather-manufacturing, blanket-making, shipping, printing, news- 
papers, publishing, stationery-manufacturing, the offices of solicitors, 
insurance and patent agents. In fact, wherever articles or services 
are produced for which there is a market price, if a profit is made 
it can be shared. 

Why has the practice not made greater progress still? First, 
because in the struggle of modern business successful men are apt 
to take personal credit for their success, and are afraid to lose the 
authority and individuality identified with it. Let us be frank; to 
give something away in business is so contrary to custom as to 
excite suspicion of the giver’s bona fides. Nevertheless, spasmodic 
profit-sharing 1s not uncommon among the best class of employers. 
What is wanted is to convert the spasmodic into the systematic. 
To substitute systematic shares of profit for an occasional generous 
gift may lessen the glamour, but increases the real value. Another 
reason for the average employer’s reluctance to bind himself to 
systematic profit-sharing is the fear that at some future time he 
may be obliged to disappoint his employees by either having no or 
less profit to divide. The majority of employers do not share profits ; 
hence the unreadiness of the average workman to give his employer 
credit for anything but selfishness. But if the profit-sharing employer 
is genuinely anxious to improve the lot of his employees they will 
find it out. 

My experience of fifty-five years of profit-sharing in a large, highly 
competitive and not too prosperous line of business on this point 
is favourable. Almost immediately after I began profit-snaring a 
disastrous year came in which there was loss instead of profit. In 
some subsequent years during this long period the same thing has 
again happened. In spite of every endeavour on my part to discover 
what grumbling there may have been, up to the present I can hear 
of none. That is because from the very first our employees have 
realised that we made their interests ours. Our employees are mainly 
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adults in about equal proportions of each sex. We pay the standard 
rates of wages, make no special conditions, and give the bonus 
in shares producing dividends afterwards at the same rate as the 
original owners’ shares, ‘These shares do not carry control, but 
in all other respects have the same rights as the other shares. Perhaps 
one secret of the success of our scheme is its simplicity. It is not 
hedged about by a multiplicity of rules and conditions, but by 
stipulating for nothing gets something better than cash in return. 
Our business is making woollen cloth for the leading markets of 
the world. Our full number of employees is 1,600, but ever since 
the end of the war we have been short of nearly 300 employees. 
During the fifty-five years of our profit-sharing we have divided over 
£1,890,000 among our employees over and above standard rates 
of wages. 


BACK TO IRELAND 


By RICHARD GOOLD-ADAMS 


DOUBT if there has ever been more genuine friendliness for 

Englishmen in Southern Ireland than now. Relations are so 
good and the atmosphere so easy that jokes about hungry British 
tourists are among the most successful on the Irish radio music halls. 
This happy state of affairs is partly due to the war, a matter about 
which the usually trite “All’s well that ends well” is for once 
singularly full of appropriate meaning. For, politically, Eire’s 
neutrality, after all its risks and vicissitudes, was a success from the 
Irish point of view. And as the young State’s first big national act 
this means much to Irish sensitivity. At the same time honour 
was satisfied, on the scale of personal action, in the 200,000 young 
men and women who crossed the sea to join Britain’s services. 
There are many Irish graves among the sands of Alamein, and there 
is scarcely a parish in Eire which did not have a son or daughter 
away at the war. 

It is against this background that the new and peaceful English 
“ invasion ” of Ireland is taking place. Both the permanent settlers 
and the tourists are drawn by similar attractions, though the per- 
manent comers are naturally influenced by a somewhat wider range. 
I was talking recently with a house-agent near Limerick, and he 
reported that, whether or not the arguments for buying a house in 
Ireland are likely to prove more than temporary, the boom in sales 
to Englishmen shows no signs of slackening. “In this district,” he 
said, “ we’ve sold all the available houses with roofs on. Now we’re 
selling the ones without!” I have talked, too, with several of those 
who during the past eighteen months have been the buyers, those 
Englishmen who have uprooted themselves from Britain and gone 
to live in Eire. Their enthusiasm is still largely untarnished. Most 
of their hopes and few of their fears have so far been justified. 

In these idyllic circumstances, then, it may well be asked who are 
the doubters and what grounds they have for doubting. For 
doubters there certainly are—about the ultimate success of this 
return to once troubled Ireland of an alien gentry class, only slightly 
dissimilar from that which hurriedly and unhappily left the country 
not, after all, so very many years ago. The doubters are of two 
entirely unrelated kinds, certain theoretical economists and certain 
members of the landed gentry who never did leave Ireland. To 
assess their grounds for doubt it is best to consider the arguments 
which have in fact persuaded Englishmen to take up residence in 
the Twenty-six Counties since the war. Briefly, these arguments 
run through the following headings—an income-tax saving of two 
and sixpence in the pound, food, servants, sport, drink, tobacco and 
freedom from austerity. And while these key words stand for real 
advantages now, the question is whether they will continue to do so 
indefinitely. Eire’s lower income tax, the economist tells you, is 
being increasingly discounted by the rising cost of Irish living. 
Food itself as an example. There have been particularly sharp in- 
creases this year compared with last, and although nothing is really 
scarce except sugar, flour and tea, the apparent abundance is in part 
due to the inability of the poor people to buy. Meat, for instance, 
costs around 3s. 6d. a lb., while a tin of golden syrup which in 
England costs 1s. 8d.—and fourteen points—is 6s. in Eire. And, 
after all, the economist rightly adds, there is no reason to suppose 
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either that the Irish will never raise their income tax or the British 
reduce theirs. 

Critics from the original landed gentry are among the most gloomy 
about the future of Ireland. They stood by her through the troubled 
times and continue to do so ; but many of them shake their heads 
now over the way in which the countryside is being depopulated of 
its real inhabitants, the cottage dwellers. The atmosphere of Ireland 
is so drenched with both tragedy and romance that mere sadness jg 
not new. Yet sad it truly is to see the young men and women 
leaving the land. They go to England for higher wages, or into the 
towns for more amusements. But who can blame them? And yet 
if as a symbol there are already fewer and fewer servant girls 1 
wait in the houses of returning Englishmen, what can the continual 
exodus mean except decay? Irishmen have covered the world with 
their achievements, but behind in their own country many hold that 
their character has not changed. And it is on this that the doubters 
rely. There have always been troubles in Ireland, they say—and 
there always will be. Sport, drink and cheap tobacco you can have 
to be sure, but freedom from controls and austerity is bought at 
the price of uncertainty ; the prosperity of Ireland is temporary, 2 
one day houses will be burnt again. 

Such is the genuine view of an unconvinced minority, although 
neither the feel nor the statistics of the country are at present with 
them. For, now that Britain has given yet further turns te the 
screw of austerity, Eire’s relative position is improving every day. 
The ban on foreign travel alone is expected to warrant the winter 
opening this year of dozens of Irish hotels normally shut in that 
season. And as for the British meat ration, Irishmen agree that you 
can wrap it up in a tram ticket; unfortunately, they add, it may 
drop out through the hole punched by the ticket collector! From 
the depths of our own British predicament we can envy Eire the 
remarkably favourable balance in her external payments. Last year 
her imports were worth £72 millions, and her visible exports £38 
millions. To the latter, according to the Minister of Finance speak- 
ing in the Dail, she can, however, calculate on adding some £55 
millions of invisible exports, giving a favourable balance of £21 
millions. As regards the vital dollars, her North American pur- 
chases amounted to only £12 millions, part of which was offset by 
direct exports, the balance being made up from the British dollar 
pool. 

The English invasion is one of the main factors behind present 
Irish prosperity. Apart from the house-buyers, one million tourists 
crossed Eire’s borders last year, and the figure is likely to exceed 
1} million this year. Partly in consequence roads and hotels have 
improved out of all recognition compared with a few years ago—and 
this year even the weather has been polished up! Irish petrol con- 
sumption is much lower per head than in Britain, and the Irish 
Tourist Association hopes to see a basic ration maintained. With 
a better price now for cattle exported to Britain and a growing trade 
with Continental countries, Irish business hopes are high. There 
never was an Irishman who had not an eye for a deal, and in spite 
of the prophets of woe there seems every reason why his country 
should continue té extract profit from fate. For my own part, I 
was reminded strongly of the historic changes which have taken 
place in Ireland during the past fifty years by the words of a 
philosophical peat-lorry driver on the road to Cork. “ We may not 
have coal,” he said, “ but, by. golly, we can make a good independent 
living on what we have got! ” 

Phe Irish Government is being as helpful as possible to gentlemen 
farmers. It has been astute in encouraging them, whether they are 
Irish or English, since by settling in Eire they bring capital and 
potential employment. But their presence ultimately raises a sericus 
question. For if people with capital migrate to Eire, as they are 
doing, and at the same time the labouring classes move away from 
the land, who is to do the physical work? Already labour is scarce 
and expensive. At present many of those who buy houses are 
seeking no more than peace in a dizzy world. And it looks for the 
time being as if they had found it. But it may well be in the years 
to come that, while Eire continues in general to prosper, her weakest 

point will be the main one in her economic armour, namely, the Jand 
of which she is built. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


entitled Personality in Politics (Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d.). It 
is a study of how far statesmen govern, or are governed by, con- 
temporary events. Sir Arthur Salter has had too wide and intimate 
an experience of public affairs not to know that the historian often 
gets things wrong. If he belong to the determinist school of history, 
he is apt to ignore the part played in human affairs by personality 
and chance. If, on the other hand, he belong to the dramatic or 
romantic school, he is apt to attribute to individuals a greater 
influence than they in fact possessed. Every historian, moreover, 
is bound to rely on documents, which are generally written after the 
event ; this leads him to judge by results ; and he is tempted thereby 
to attribute to the protagonists in any historical drama a greater 
degree of intention, foresight o- even awareness than that which 
actuated them at the time. Nobody who has had occasion to watch 
the chain of circumstance being forged before his eyes can thereafter 
attribute to intention or “ policy” that importance which the his- 
torians tend to deduce, or to under-estimate the enormous part played 
in human affairs by inadvertence, weariness, chance or the strange 
quirks of personal character. Sir Arthur Salter is not a determinist, 
in that he does not believe that events are caused only by the mass 
movement of impersonal forces. Nor is he a romantic historian, 
since he well knows that the actions of even the most compelling 
statesman are conditioned by contemporary circumstances. Bur he 
does believe, and has good cause to believe, that “in the total pattern 
of causation a trivial,accident, or trait of character, may have a trans- 
forming effect upon the whole.” “ This,” he adds, “does not amount 
to saying that all history turns either upon accident or the personality 
of men in great positions. No man can reverse the main stream of 
human development. But as a river furrows its channel from its 
distant watershed to the sea it winds and turns as it finds yielding 
soil or hard granite in its path, and, though its ultimate destination 
is the ocean, its direction, for hundreds of miles, may be changed 
by a single rock at a decisive point. Such is the place of the great 
man in history.” 


I HAVE been reading this week Sir Arthur Salter’s new book 


* * * *x 


That is a striking, as well as a clumsy, metaphor. I believe it to 
be true. If in 1940 the full spate of Nazi victory had not come splash 
against a huge Gibraltar in the shape of Winston Churchill its waters 
might well have deluged our green and pleasant land ; we might well 
have found our Pétain and our Monthoire. Sir Arthur Salter knows, 
however, that it is not only the strength and virtue of great men that 
can divert the stream of history, but also their weakness and their 
faults. I do not really believe that the course of history would have 
been altered if Cleopatra had possessed a longer nose, but I do 
believe that the period between the two wars would have been more 
fortunate if M. Poincaré had been a little less cross. I do not believe 
that there would have been no Russian Revolution if Lenin had not 
arrived at a crucial moment at the Finland Station, but I do believe 
that it would have taken a different and less protracted form. I do 
not believe that, in the absence both of Russia and the United States, 
the League of Nations could have prevented a second war, but I do 
believe that if at the time of the Corfu incident Mr. Baldwin had not 
been at Aix and Lord Curzon at Orléans the League would not have 
lost its credit auite so soon. I do not believe that Mr. Churchill 
would have won the 1945 election if he had spoken less badly on the 
wireless, but I do believe that a more temperate address would have 
lost fever vores. Thus I agree with Sir Arthur Salter that a fortuitous 
circumstance, or a peculiarity of temperament, can delay, divert or 
accelerate the stream of human development. 

* a * * 


In order to illustrate his theme, Sir Arthur Salter has drawn some 
twenty-two portraits of the statesmen or thinkers whom in the course 
of his active life he has encountered. He is an excellent portrait- 
painter ; he does not either flatter or caricature. It might be said 
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by some that his manner is a shade too Theophrastian, in that he is 
apt to take a single virtue or defect as typifying the whole man. 
The truth is rather that the virtues which have raised a man to 
eminence tend to become blunted by the pernicious effects of 
absolute power: whereas the faults, which during the phase of full 
activity were merely incidental, become more apparent and more 
harmful according as the energies of mind and body wilt under the 
accumulated weight of overwork. Mussolini, for instance, possessed 
many virtues but these were envenomed by the poisons of power. 
Castlereagh had always been a suspicious man, but he only developed 
persecution mania when the ordeals of a long parliamentary session 
had destroyed the balance of his nerves. Ramsay MacDonald may 
have been a vain man, but his vanity only came to interfere with 
his judgement when the inner energies of mind and body had been 
sapped. Lloyd George’s dynamic imagination, which proved such 
a tcemendous asset during the first war, became vaporous with the 
advance of old age. Clemenceau, who, as Lloyd George once said 
to me, was “a rude but reasonable man,” became no less rude and 
far more unreasonable after he received:a bullet in his lung. Only 
very tough men, such as James Bryce, or very humanistic men, such 
as Maynard Keynes, appear able to retain to the end the perfect 
balance of their character. 
. . * 7 


Sir Arthur Salter sees in A. J. Balfour the perfect type of the 
“aristocrat in politics” and he tells a delightful story in which the 
imperturbable magnanimity (or was it indifference?) of Balfour’s 
nature is admirably conveyed. Yet Balfour’s aloofness was inter- 
mittent rather than permanent; I have seen him actually tremble 
with rage when he heard of Lloyd George’s plan for the partition 
of Asia Minor, and his devotion to the Zionist cause had about it a 
‘passionate intensity. One can always see incompleteness in any 
portrait, and Sir Arthur Salter is to be congratulated upon the con- 
sistency with which he adheres to his main theme. “ The truth is,” 
he writes, “ that what happens in a given crisis is the combined result 
of the personality of the protagonists and of the environment of 
forces external to themselves in which they have to act.” The most 
forceful illustration of the interplay of personality and politics is that 
provided in the tragic portrait of President Wilson. Sir Arthur 
Salter generously defines Woodrow Wilson's one-track mind as “ the 
inflexible will.” But he does bring out that strain of conceit which 
ran like a harsh wire through all Wilson’s idealism, It was this which 
aroused those unworthy feelings of personal pique which led the 
President to deny his confidence to Edward Grey, to separate himself 
from Colonel House, to ignore the advice of his experts, and, most 
disastrous of all, to reject any conciliation with Senator Lodge. This 
strain of intractability had always been present in Wilson even from 
the Princeton days ; after his illness in Paris it became a pathological 
obsession. And as such, assuredly, it brought the League to naught. 

* * * * 


Sir Arthur Salter conducts us round his glittering gallery with a 
smile of pity, but never a sneer, upon his lips. He has a lesson to 
give. He believes that self-fulfilment is the most constant of human 
instincts and that, since absolute power corrupts absolutely, all 
autocracies have within them the cancer of their own decay. “In 
the long run,” he writes, “if there is a long run—the prospects of 
freedom are good.” But he knows also that never in history has 
the apparatus of tyranny possessed such insidious force. “More 
than ever,” he warns us, “ is ‘eternal vigilance the price of liberty’ 
and it is a central need of our time to find a prophylactic against 
the inner rot of democracies which gives the native dictator, or 
the external foe, his temptation and his chance.” The great 
exhaustion which in our difficult and angry world must descend 
upon all statesmen tends to blur their vigilance ; the reality is so 
painful that they wince away from it with half-closed eyes. This 
book should help them not to wince. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

**You Never Can Tell.’’ By Bernard Shaw. (Wyndham’s.) 

Firty is not normally what you might call a flattering age for a 
play, particularly if it is a light comedy. Distance lends enchantment 
10 revivals, but the ’nineties are only in the middle distance and what 
pleased them runs the risk of seeming to us passé without being 
“period.” Today we are prepared to accept the bustle as an agent 
of either humour or romance ; bloomers stili strike us as merely 
gauche and regrettable. Theoretically, the odds against Mr. Shaw 
seeming as funny im 1947 as he did in 1897 are considerable. 

Theory, once more, proves unreliable; you never, in fact, can 
tell. The comedy at Wyndiam’s is still, after half a century, first- 
class entertainment, and I think myself that the fundamental reason 
for this lies in Mr. Shaw’s prose style. It is true that one of the 
principal characters is a dentist and that jokes about dentists are 
evergreen, But this gum-architect (as one of the characters no longer 
amuses us very much by calling him) can hardly carry on his 
shoulders the whole trivial, improbable, no longer even faintly topical 
fantasy. Why then do we follow with delighted attention the skir- 
mishing in this No Man’s Land somewhere between the historical 
and the contemporary? Partly, of course, because the comedy is 
boldly, gaily and skilfully contrived: but mainly—it seems to me— 
because Mr. Shaw’s style is so good. It is almost certainly no 
accident that the only other comedies of the period which bear 
revival are Wilde’s. Mr Shaw’s dialogue has not the glitter, the 
conscious virtuosity, of Wilde’s ; but it exhibits, both on the page 
and in the theatre, those qualities of discipline and harmony which 
make good English and which are capable of conferring vitality on 
works whose other excellences could not save them from oblivion. 
It is, in other words, not :o much the things that Mr. Shaw says 
as the way in which he says them. 

The cast is a distinguished one. Messrs. James Donald, Francis 
Lister, Ernest Thesiger, Harcourt Williams and D. A. Clarke-Smith 
are all—especially Mr. Donald—admirable. The ladies are not quite 
in the same class, but Miss Brenda Bruce plays a high-powered 
Shavian ingénue with engaging good humour. 


“Romeo and Juliet.’’ By William Shakespeare. (His Majesty’s.) 


SHAKESPEARE (who also owes much to his style) is responsible for 
Romeo and Fuliet’s revivability, but our interest in a new production 
of this play is usually enhanced or titillated by one or both of the two 
principal players. At His Majesty’s, where the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company have established a welcome bridgehead in London, 
this cannot be so, since neither Miss Daphne Slater nor Mr. Laurence 
Payne has either the personality or the experience to make us, in the 
author’s interests, transfer our allegiance from the dead to the living. 
In this production Shakespeare’s most prominent would-be ally— 
and thus in a sense his most important involuntary rival—is the 
young producer, Mr. Peter Brook. His work here is vulnerable to 
criticism at many points, but it is always interesting. It is, among 
other things, almost literally half-baked. In Italy, Mr. Brook knew 
or heard, it is often very hot, so he brings on at intervals a score 
of supers to rub in the languor and torpor, the heat and the flies, 
which he has (or had at one time) in his mind. But none of the 
principals—including the Prince of Verona, who is dressed like a 
Polar bear, but excluding the Nurse, who perspires by permission of 
the author—feels the heat at all. Nor, indeed, does their behaviour 
correspond in any way to that of the skilfully marshalled crowd with 
whom Mr. Brook has surrounded them ; the crowd, with admirable 
realism, strain at gnats while the principal characters, picking their 
way among them, swallow the most confidential and extravagant of 
camels. And finally—while we are on the subject of realism—Mr. 
Brook (whose bent, I think, really lies in that direction, and not 
towards the crepuscular and geometric) should look into the matter 
of rapiers, These were lethal and rather expensive tools with very 
sharp points. They were not used like a riding-switch to slap your 
calf with, nor like a Harlequin’s lathe for hitting your friends on their 
bottoms, nor like a fly-whisk for general purposes of gesticulation ; 
and if they were carried naked in the belt it must have been at 
grave risk to the owner’s Achilles tendon. 

But in Mr. Brook’s production, as the lady next to me commented, 
“there’s always plenty going on,” and if some of the detail with 
which he has overloaded the main action is not contrived with com- 
plete success it is all informed by an eager and questing sense of the 
theatre. We are throughout aware of a vivid imagination at work, 


and though at times we may feel that Romeo and Juliet has no 
clamant need for the kind of treatment which did so much for Chy 
Chin Chow we are nevertheless grateful for a display of virtuosity 
behind which is the promise of great talent. Among the actors, Mr, 
Paul Scofield as Mercutio gave the best performance. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Big Heart.’’ (Gaumont. Marble Arch Pavilion.) 
About the House ’’ (Empire.) 


ALTHOUGH here there is ample scope for whimsy and boundless 
opportunity for sentimentality, The Big Heart, beating with com- 
mendable caution, manages to avoid the more obvious traps, and gives 
us a simple humorous tale about, of all people, Father Christmas, 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn is quite positive he is Kris Kringle, although 
everybody else knows he has come out of a home for slightly poggle 
old gentlemen ; but in the face of their disbelief he exudes such an 
aura of jovial benevolence, he is so good and so kind, praising virtue 
and rebuking evil with equal energy, that he does finally come to 
symbotise the spirit of Christmas, a spirit, we are told, now moribund, 
Miss Maureen O’Hara, publicity woman at Macy’s Stores, hires him 
to sit in the toy department to promote the sales, and the dear old 
man, thinking only of the children’s happiness, has a lovely time 
telling their mothers to go to other stores where they will get far 
redder fire engines and infinitely sharper skates. This apparently, 
but not I confess obviously, so increases the feeling of general 
goodwill that Macy’s sales rise to astronomic heights. Having hit 
the store psychiatrist on the head with his walking-stick in a fit 
of justifiable rage, Father Christmas is removed to an asylum and 
thence to a court of law where his plea of. sanity is defended 
by Mr. John Payne, Miss O’Hara’s young man. The court scene 
constitutes one of the most pleasing entertainments I have seen for 
a long time. It is conducted in perfect solemnity, and its findings 
prove that legally, if not perhaps quite ethically, Santa Claus does 
exist and that without a doubt Mr. Edmund Gwenn is he. 
* * x « 


“A Man 





A Man About the House is a story by Francis Brett Young of 
two young spinsters who, while earning a precarious living as school- 
mistresses in North, or it may be West, Bromwich, are left an 
Italian villa with all that it contains. Its most valuable content is 
an Ital‘an major-domo, a lusty youth with black wavy hair and 4 
guitar. His main desire, and he has subsidiary ones, is to become 
one of the landed gentry, and ‘under the influence of his magnetic 
charm, coupled with the relaxing southern climate and the vin 
extraordinaire, Miss Margaret Johnstone doffs her black bombazine, 
fluffs out her hair and falls in love with him They marry, and 
Mr. Keiron Moore proceeds to poison her. 

Miss Johnstone is a fine actress, and her transition from 
the prudish into the passionate was accomplished with plausible 
moderation, Miss Dulcie Gray, as her sister, fluttered around in a 
nit-witted way without becoming irritating ; indeed her timidity 
punctuated by despairing bursts of courage was rather touching. Mr. 
Moore was so overwhelmingly virile, flashing his teeth and baring 
his chest to such obvious purpose, that for all his ability I instinctively 
recoiled. But that is a personal matter. There were two admirably 
etched studies by Mr. Felix Aylmer and Dame Lilian Braithwaite 
of two fork-tongued English residents, and Mr. Guy Middleton made 
an amiable doctor. Added to which the sunshine poured down on 
the vineyards wherein an oddly youthful and vocal populace kissed 
and harvested with equal abandon. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Tue Vienna State Opera season at Covent Garden and the series 
of chamber-music concerts at the Central Hall have both come to 
an end, and, after the mild diversion planned by Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Dr. Richard Strauss, London will be settling down to 
making its own music. Salvation cometh neither from East nor West: 
we must work it out ourselves. As far as opera is concerned we 
can learn a very great deal from the Vienna Opera, without accepting 
all their interpretations or admiring all the individual performers ; 
in fact it is very encouraging to see the results they achieved without 
any great vocal stars. That does not mean that the singing can ever 
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be anything but the first consideration, of course—only that intel- 
jigent musicianship and training in the operatic tradition (such as is 
bearing such excellent fruit at the Cambridge Theatre) can produce 
excellent performances without Melbas or Carusos. We cannot hope 
to produce oOver-night an orchestra comparable with the Vienna 
Philharmonic to play for our operas, but intimate connection between 
singers and orchestra must be our ideal. 

With production and sets the case is slightly different. 1t has 
been said generally that there is a tendency in England to distract 
attention from the singers by gorgeous spectacles and slick produc- 
tion ; and that is partly true. What the Vienna season showed was 
the importance of production and sets, not in themselves but as 
parts of an organic whole, elucidating and driving home the true 
meaning of the music and the delineation of character. This was 
particularly noticeable in Figaro (actually one of the less successful 
of the Vienna company’s productions, I thought). The whole pro- 
duction was a unified conception—a small-scale, humorous, Viennese 
affair, legitimate perhaps but unsuited to Covent Garden. The 
result was a loss in poetry and a certain flatness of general effect 
from lack of strong contrast ; and the blurring of the dividing line 
between masters and servants runs counter to Mozart’s musical 
characterisation, Even so, the perfect unity of the conception— 
musical and dramatic—was most impressive. 

* 7 * * 

The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, who played at Covent Garden 
on Sunday afternoon, have much more the qualities we expect from 
a French orchestra than had the Colonne whom I heard at Edin- 
burgh. They only played one French work, Paul Dukas’s poem Lua 
Péri which he wrote for the dancer Truhanova. I am surprised that 
this music has not been used by the many ballet companies always 
in search of new works. It is eminently “ plastic,’ I should have 
thought, and a most satisfactory hybrid, crossing the brilliant colour 
and exotic melodiousness of Rimsky-Korsakov with the subtleties 
and exquisitely calculated effects of French impressionistic orchestra- 
tion. Dukas, who died in 1935, is hardly known except by L’Apprenti 
Sorcier and his opera, Ariane et Barbe Bleue (1907), but the Conser- 
vatoire Orchestra are broadcasting his early (1892) Polyeucte overture 
on October roth (Third Programme, 6.15). MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


Hans TIspat has always informed his book-jackets and decora- 
tions with a spiky, rococo sensibility at once elegant and firm, but 
his paintings hitherto have disappointed. His new exhibition at 
the Leger Galleries, however, shows a marked step forward. The 
slice of life upon which he imposes unity is relatively small in com- 
parison with that of the greatest artists, but the best dozen of his 
paintings (some of the Jittle drawings are no more than jeux d’esprit) 
show a new depth of feeling. He loves boats and architecture—boats 
springing from the shelving beach, buoyant as ducks breasting the 
water, and the rhythmic games one can play with echoing facades. 
+ + . * 

I find the rather orthodox colour sense of Sigmund Pollitzer’s 
watercolours at the Redfern unimpressive, and he seems unable to 
capture with the softness of the loaded brush the quite extraordinary 
bite and intensity of his pen drawings. But what a superlative tech- 
nique that is—-sometimes pushed to a high degree of finish ; some- 
times calligraphic with a freedom that recalls the swirling rhythms 
of Van Gogh’s Provengal manner. His best subjects are those which 
allow hint most to exploit these qualities of penmanship, subjects 
Offering all the intricacies of profusion. Besides the shocks of wheat 
and barley, note the two still lifes, the figure compositions Nos, 10-13, 
and the Dead Seagull. 

* * * 

The other two painters at the Redfern offer a complete contrast. 
Patrick Heron contrives to comibine some of the qualities of Braque, 
of Bonnard, of Matthew Smith, of Ivor Hitchins, of Soutine. That 
is to say, he uses a forced Impressionist palette with a full and lively 
touch. These are gay and vigorous pictures even though form and 
structure seem insufficiently considered. Downstairs, Léon Zack’s 
Variations on a Religious Theme shows that he is au courant. Traces 
of Picasso *45 and Adler and Rouault abound, save only that their 
bonne cuisine is not here quite so bonne. 

* + * . 

There are several pictures at the Mayor Gallery which warrant a 
visit. These include Sickerts, Matthew Smiths and, among the less 
representational works, a cunning little Max Ernst. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


WirH all the wealth of Sullivan’s melodies to draw upon, Gilbert and 
Sullivan, the Sunday evening series which has now reached its half- 
way mark, could hardly help being a success. But Leslie Baily, who 
is responsible for this “story of a great partnership,” has not been 
content to rely upon the unfailing appeal of the familiar. With an 
admirable craftsmanship, developed in the old Scrapbook days, he 
has woven the careers of Gilbert and Sullivan into a fascinating 
pastiche of music, biography, humour and the rather faded glories 
of the later Victorian theatre. These programmes are a first-rate 
piece of bread-and-butter broadcasting, which is something of a 
luxury in these days of bread-and-margarine. 
* * * * 

Julian Duguid’s dramatised biography, Charles Waterton, which 
was givén twice in the Third Programme last week, failed to do 
justice to its subject. Waterton was one of the oddest characters 
of a period rich in oddities—a Yorkshire squire who was at once a 
bold explorer, a first-class naturalist, a crank and an eccentric. 
Something of his quality emerged from Mr. Duguid’s careful and 
painstaking transcription of selected passages from his subject’s 
autobiography—indeed, it could hardly fail to do so, for Waterton 
was aiso a writer of characteristic style—but the whole thing was 
pedestrian, and no real attempt was made to penetrate behind the 
facade and to present Waterton’s distinctive personality in all its 
vividness. All this—and a great deal more—was said bluntly by 
Tyrone Guthrie in The Critic on the Air on Thursday. Complaint 
is sometimes made that critics are too mealy-mouthed. No such 
complaint could be made against Mr. Guthrie. He was devastating in 
his condemnation of what he did not like, and, in general, he was 
right—which merely means, of course, that his views happened to 
coincide with mine. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday I spent an interesting and entertaining evening with 
the barrow-boys, spivs, drones, eels, butterflizs—call them what you 
will—who help to meke up Britain’s Million Missing Men. This 
was the title of a “Focus” broadcast in the Light Programme, in 
which Stephen Grenfell dealt objectively and dispassionately with a 
subject that has attracted a good deal more attention than it deserves. 
Perhaps there were too many statistics—always difficult to “ take in” 
on the air—but on the whole it was an effective presentation of the 
problem from several points of view. As soon as it was over I 
switched to the Home Service wavelength and for the next half- 
hour listened to C. R. Hewitt’s Professional Portrait of a barrow-boy. 
This was treated in dramatised form, and was less factual than the 
“Focus” programme. But it succeeded in presenting a lively, if 
perhaps somewhat rose-coloured, account of the evolution of a 
barrow-boy into a recognised and established street-trader—which, 
it appears, is something very different. 

* . . * 

One of West Regional’s most acceptable gifts to the Third Pro- 
gramme is the monthly programme of Bird Song, based on Ludwig 
Koch’s remarkable recordings. Ralph Whitlock seems to ‘ne an 
excellent choice as commentator. His voice has the authentic country 
quality ; he knows enough about birds to talk pleasantly and sensibly ; 
and he lets us hear each recording twice. Last week I was glad he 
put in a good word for the unjust:y-maligned little owl. 

* * * * 


Professor I. A. Richards’s talk on Literature: Oral, Aural and 
Optical (Third, Sunday) disappointed me. A note in the Radio Times 
led me to hope that he would deal with the bedrock aesthetic 
foundations of radio, a subject which badly needs clarifying and one 
which nobody is better qualified to clarify than the part-author of 
The Meaning of Meaning. But he was concerned more with pointing 
out the differences between spoken and written literature in general, 
with special reference to Homer, Socrates, Plato and the Old Testa- 
ment. Any utterance from such a source is bound to be enlightening 
and suggestive. There was, for instance, his dictum that “ silent 
reading is an anti-social activity,” and his suggestion that radio is 
destined to break the centuries-old tyranny of the written word: 
“The book is at last being deposed; its successor is the micro- 
phone.” Could not Professor Richards be persuaded to pursue 
further the line of thought on which he embarked in this talk? 

L. C. Lioyp. 
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Exhibition of Male Costume. (Victoria and Albert.) 

THE human male has long since given up the idea that he needs any 
exterior embellishments in order to attract the female of the species. 
With consummate arrogance he now assumes that it is sufficient for 
him to be a man tout court, and that provided he is reasonably clean 
and neat the laws of nature will automatically guide one, or perhaps 
several, of the millions of superfluous women to his side. He is, as 
usual, quite right. It is a pity though that all the rich panoply of his 
former trappings is now denied us. Our feminine instincts teli us shat 
men should so dazzle us with their beauty, as well, of course, as being 
very dear and companionable, that we fall blinded into their arms, and 
it is touching to note that, left to ourselves, we do everything in our 
power to provoke this anopsia. We buy them the loudest socks, the 
gayest ties, the most vivid pullovers. “Dazzle us! ” we cry. “But only 
on Saturdays do they reluctantly oblige. It is safe to say that women 
love men more on Saturdays than on any other day of the week, unless, 
of course, they are the wives of aldermen or the fiancées of actors, when 
they are prone to more variable outbursts of affection. Yet be he as 
round as a cottage loaf, as squat as a toad or as bald as a coot, the peer 
in his robes or the soldier in full-dress uniform, the coster in his pearlies 
or the judge in his scarlet, can melt the most adamant female heart 
where an Adonis in his corduroys has failed. However, it is supposed 
we must be reasonable, although le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne 
connait point. A ruff in the bus queue or satin breeches in the tube 
would only entail more work at home, and the lavender tails would never, 
at any crucial moment, be back from the cleaners. 

So that we can mourn over what we are missing, the Victoria and Albert 
is showing an exhibition of male costume during the past six hundred 
years, and it is interesting, though not palpitatingly so, to trace its 
evolution from the homespun mantua to the aquascutum. It appears, 
so we are told, to be governed mostly by hierarchical or class principles, 
although the urge to be attractive was not completely submerged until 
the French Revolution. In each period the type of dress becomes con- 
ventionalised until the younger and more dashing males evolve a sports 
dress. The sports dress becomes in its turn formal wear, and so on down 
to the present day when it is possible to go to the City in a light country 
suit, but not quite possible to go in grey flannel bags or shorts. This 
development will presumably follow shortly. 

It must be admitted that the exhibition is more academically edifying 
than aesthetically pleasing. There are few actual clothes on view, and 
these are somewhat sad. Really more than somewhat. For the rest there 
are prints, caricatures, bock illustrations, fashion plates and photographs, 
attractive in themselves to the patient peerer but giving a general feeling 
of flatness. The prints are very fine, indeed, the finest for some reason 
being those which distract one from the subject in hand, such as Charles II 
receiving the first pineapple grown in England and Bloomsbury Square 
in 1787. Many of the plates are captivating, particularly those of the 
early nineteenth century. There is a gentleman in thick leather breeches 
and gaiters carrying, open, a lady’s umbrella made of delicate green 
silk who has to be seen to be believed. And who could resist the 1814 
gentleman wearing a “ chapeau a la Robinson, cheveux a l'enfant, pantalons 
de tricot, bottes 4 la hussarde”? In a few years’ time he will don a 
“ carrick a cing pélerines” and have the gravest difficulty in remaining 
vertical under its weizht, and in 1835 he will be trying on a pair of stays. 
In those times man as well as woman had to suffer to be beautiful, until 
the Industrial Revolution, filling the air with liberal smut, released him 
from his sartorial bondage and gave to us the drearily serged, the tamely 
herring-boned, the lamentably pinstriped creature we know today. 

HARRIET VILLIERS. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE best view—and it is a very spacious one—to be found in my neigh. 
bourhood is to be enjoyed from the top of an abrupt chalk mound rather 
than hill; and beneath your feet are some of the most characteristic 
chalk flowers. You still have to overcome war-time barriers to reach 
the top; and there seems to be no probability that the ring of barbed 
wire will ever be removed. It will foul the place till it rusts into nothing. 
ness a generation or two hence. The obstruction, which is ugly and even 
dangerous, is typical of hundreds of beautiful places throughout Britain, 
No scheme, so far as I know, whether local or central, is in existence 
for cleansing the country. We willingly perpetuate one of the evils of 
war. The campanula and partridge in Bedfordshire have to contend 
with rolls of rotting wire, as the burnet roses and wild iris in North 
Devon. We read perpetual pleas for National Parks and reserves and 
the preservation of rural England and Wales from all manner of threats; 
but this form of desecration goes quite unmentioned as well as practically 
disregarded. 


County Pride 


Now the mound referred to is just inside Bedfordshire; and that 
pleasant shire, like many others, has just begun to publish a Becfordshire 
magazine ; and a very good one. I would sugges: to the editor that he 
urges the county authorities to the uncostly work of removing relics of 
war. One of the articles in the first number of this excellent one shilling 
quarterly gives the case for Nature Reserves and suggests that “ the Chalk 
Hills are the most beaut:ful part. The natural! hfe is here unique and 
varied. The open hills have a floral succession beginning with the purple 
Pasque Flower of beauty and legend, followed by native orchises, milk- 
worts and vetches in summer, and gentians and eyebrights at the end 
of the season. The insect and bird life is equally interesting.” There 
follows a list of “the chief threats.” No mention is made of the threat 
accomplished during the war. It is a curious coincidence that since 
writing the first of these paragraphs I have discovered that the editorial 
office at Barton-in-the-Clay (a delightfully English name) is within a 
mile or two of the hill in question. May the paper's activity begin 
at home ! 


The Absent Keeper 


How surprising are some of the changes that influence preservation ! 
It is pointed out, for example, that a number of flowers have quite dis- 
appeared for the reason that game preservation has been given up. 
When the woods were looked after and the rides kept clear a number 
of flowers, and indeed birds, found in them their optimum of conditions, 
protection without loss of sun and air. Daffodils, anemones, bluebells 
with other flowers beside spread Turkey carpets over the more open 
spaces. Today in some of the woods richest in natural history all forms 
of coppicing have been given up, and the blackberry has taken charge. In 
a particular instance it is pointed out that Daffodil Wood has in consequence 
lost all its daffodils. There is a middle way between the scientific rezimen- 
tation of woods of the German sort and the be-brambled tangle of such 
neglected woods ; and this middle way found by game preservers is 
trodden by no successors. 


Northern Visitors 


In the records of the exceptional immigration of moths and butterflies 
of this year (especially of White, Clouded Yellow and Hawkmoths) little 
has been said of their extension to the North. Edinburgh, for example, 
has been included. One would have expected more accounts from 
ships; but one ex-sailor reports to me that he well remembers 4 
Humming-Bird Hawk Moth appearing on shipboard off the Moray Firth. 
Ships have probably brought to our shores even the Monarch Butterfly, 
said by some to be capable of flying the Atlentic. 


In My Garden 


There is no question but that the most gorgeous example of autumn 
coloration in the garden is the Rhus Cotinoides. It quite outflames the 
charming Rhus Cotinus ; and is much superior to the common sumach 
because the colours are born long before the leaves begin to wilt. A 
bush that is worth transplanting from the wild for the sake of its 
autumnal leaves as well as its orange and purple-cased berries is the 
spindle, but it should be as far removed as possible from the vegetable 
garden, since it is popular with the black fly. No plant perhaps, though 
the pear and currant are rivals, develops so many tints on a single leaf. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


IN DEFENCE OF THE CLASSICS 


Sie,—To answer “ Bourgeois’s” onslaught on classical education would 
take a volume. I merely note a few points. He says nothing about 
the chief problem, i.e., the value of learning a foreign language which 
is (1) sufficiently different from our own in structure and connotations 
to compel us to think out the real meaning of each word and sentence, 
and (2) sufficiently outstanding in beauty and expressiveness to be worth 
taking great trouble over. 

He dwells chiefly on the subject matter of ancient literatures. (a) Ideas 
about God and Being, i.e., the eternal problems not solved by the 
progress of science. The great value here is that we get outside the 
prison of our contemporary conventions. Greek thought is pre-Christian 
and largely the source of Christian thought. It is immensely instructive 
to see how the human mind, unhampered by our conventions, first 
wrestled with such problems as the unity, immateriality, non-anthropo- 
morphic quality of God, if there be a God, the problem of the good 
life, the wrongaess of injuring an enemy and the like. (b) Natural 
sciences. In general I agree. (c) Patriotism and the necessary correctives 
of patriotism. Rather better and more sharply stated in Greek than in 
the modern literature. The same with war, the duties and the evils 
of war. (d) Manners and life. Our European civilisation, in its highest 
sense, and the sense in which it is now in grave danger, is based on 
the thought of the three eternal cities, Athens, Jerusalem, Rome. This 
tradition is that of Christendom, reinforced, of course, by modern 
scientific and humanitarian influences. It not only keeps high a level 
of conduct and though: that is in danger of falling, but it also. unites 
the nations of Europe which are so terribly in need of union. 

As for slaves: is it not of ome value to see how some people were 
arguing that slavery was “contrary to nature,” and trying various ways 
of getting round the fact of slavery, two thousand years before it was 
(partially and incompletely) abolished in the modern Christian world? 
And is all St. Paul’s teaching, for instance, vitiated by the fact that 
he more than once says, “ Slaves, obey your masters” ? Women: women 
as the weaker sex with the harder job to do have always had a pretty 
bad time of it: but, after all, the first proclamation of woman’s rights 
came from Protagoras and Plato; the first intense and sensitive studies 
of female character came in Homer and Attic tragedy. Was there any- 
thing like it again before Shakespeare? 

These remarks are mostly about Greek. Apart from the greatness of 
the Roman language and some of the literature, Rome stands for the 
rule of law and the unity of Europe in peace. One can see what Rome 
means by looking at the ruins of Baalbec or Timgad: ruins and desert 
where once were great citics and fertile land, tended and irrigated by 
a civilised and competent people. Europe has vital lessons to learn from 
Rome.—Yours faithfully, GILBERT Murray. 

Yatscombe, Boars Hill, Oxford. 


Sir,—* Bourgeois” is plainly one of classical teaching’s failures. It is 
equally plain that not his but his teachers’ stupidity was to blame. 
Since he ignores the strongest claim Greek and Latin literatures have to 
a place in a school curriculum, their literary excellence, it is a reasonable 
inference that he is one of the many who were bored and antagonised 
by the old-fashioned, purely literary, approach to the classics at school, 
when their cwr literary tastes were insufficiently developed. Since 
there are so many casualties of this method, it is unsatisfactory to argue 
from the undoubted fact that there is a large minority that gets intense 
literary pleasure from reading the classics at school to the conclusion 
that 1,800 hours of the curriculum must be devoted to them. There is, 
however, another ground to support this conclusion, the subject matter, 
though this is precisely the point which “ Bourgeois’s” letter denied ; 
and modern methods of teaching by enlarging the field of interest in this 
direction indicate an assumption that the subject matter is both attractive 
and profitable. 

“Bourgeois” rejects the classical writers from the curriculum on the 
geound that they are pre-Christian, pre-Baconian, non-British and 
morally despicable in their treatment of wom:en and slaves. To him 
reading the classics is about as useful as reading out-of-date or irrelevant 
text-books on religion, science, patriotism and ethics. If the whole of 
education consists in learning the cortents of the most up-to-date text- 
books in certain subjects, the study of Greek and Latin is clearly un- 
necessary in education. But understanding is more important than 
knowledge, and the properly educated man, as Plato observed, “ com- 
prehends the whole of time as well as the whole of being.” Education 
must include history, in its widest sense, as well as the study of the 
things that are. The new member of the human family must be “ put 
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into the picture” of civilisation. To use “ Bourgeois’s” categories, he 
can only understand Christianity if he studies the ancient world, Greek 
as well as Hebrew, in which it grew; he can only see the value of 
modern scientific practice against the background of its origin and 
development, in which Greece played the predominant part ; he can only 
appreciate the essential quality of British civilisation if he sees it as 
one of the heirs of Greece and Rome ; and modern standards of ethics 
can only be valued and maintained in consciousness of their history 
aad origins. Culturally as well as geologically the world bears the 
ineradicable marks of its experience ; and if we are to gain an under- 
standiag of the contemporary scene, we must be able to interpret these 
marks. Such understanding is essential in solving the great contemporary 
problem, the intelligent preservation of Western civilisation from internal 
and external barbarisms. If the study of Greek and Latin literature can 
give this understanding in however slight a degree, it is worth its 1,800 
hours and a good dea! more. 

Greek can offer another advantage. In the bewildering multiplicity 
of departments of knowledge, among which today all sense of knowledge 
as a unity is lost, Greek thought presents a unified conception of culture, 
and shows how such unity lies behind, even if very far behind, the 
modern curriculum. Classics could be the unifying principle in modern 
education, instead of being one, sometimes two, special subjects and 
itself contributing to the multiplicity. But that is a hope for the 
future.—I am, yours faithfully, J. S. Morrison. 

5 Victoria Terrace, Durham. 


Sir,—I was interested in the letter in your issue of October 3rd signed 
“ Bourgeois,” since it is clear from it that the writer, like nearly ali our 
reformers of education, is not quite sure what he is after. He produces 
a humanist definition of the aims of education and then goes on to 
denounce the “classics outlook” because it “is of little more than 
antiquarian value.” If this were true (which I do not believe), the 
implication it contains is surely a denial of the aims he has just stated. 
I wonder, for instance, how many philosophers would subscribe to his 
views on the classics and God and being, where he says, in effect, that 
Christian teaching has made the study of Plato superfluous for the 
philosopher. Of course, I agree that good or bad teaching makes ar 
enormous difference to the effect on the student of his studies, but I dec 
not see why this should be more true of the teaching of classics than 
of, say, economics. But, apart from this, I believe philosophy to be a 
pursuit worth all the time that can be given to it, and while a knowledge 
of the Latin and Greek languages is not a sine qua non of the philosopher, 
a knowledge of the classics is. The world would be a much more 
habitable place if more men believed in the validity of Pascal’s maxim, 
“Penser fait la grandeuy de l’homme,” and to anyone interested in 
thought (and there are fewer than one might think) the classics are 
important. 

There is another aspect of the problem which your correspondent refers 
to but does not deal with, and that is what one now, I suppose, must 
call the aesthetic aspect. By this I mean simply that Catullus and 
Euripides were great poets, and for that reason alone are worth reading. 
One cannot here embark on a justification of art, and in order to have 
any common ground whatever on which to argue I must assume that 
“ Bourgeois ” has some respect for the things of the spirit. Apparently, 
however, this respect is delicately qualitied, to the extent that Virgil is 
of antiquarian interest only, whereas Milton is not. This contention 
seems to me to be so remarkable as to need no refutation. 

I will not now say anything about the discipline of the classics or 
the purely linguistic side of the niatter, not because they are unimportant 
but because he passes them over and moves cn to sociology. It may be 
true that classical literature could not have flourished as it did except in 
a society based on a system of slave labour. This is unfortunate, but I 
have never heard a teacher advancing this as a de facto justification of 
slavery, nor do I believe (and I speak from observation) that study of 
ancient manners and life has a deleterious moral effect. For me 
the last word about this has been said by Sir Osbert Sitwell in his 
autobiography : 

“ One man, one borr b—o1 rather, one foreigner, one bomb—is the 
answer in every country to one man, one vote. But I care morc for 
art than votes, and the best age for me is that which produces the 
finest flowers of the spirit. To me, Athens, based on a system 
of slave labour, will always be of more interest than a free and 
democratic Liberia.” 

—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford. 


Ricuarp W. E. Law. 
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CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Sm,—At the invitation of the Foreign Office I have just spent a fortnight 
in the British Zone of Germany. My special concern was to note diffi- 
culties which face those responsible for training German youth. I return 
with the general impression that “ life is definitely hell for these Germans.” 
Also the evidence of those with whom I spoke convinces me that the 
following factors obstruct all attempts to train German youth for a 
democratic way of life. (1) Dismantling of industry. Few things lower 
morale more than the continued execution of this policy. Germans recog- 
nise the right of the Allies to reparations ; but they see no sense in the 
curtailment of non-war industrial productivity with the consequent harm 
to local communities. Many Germans believe the policy to be dictated 
by British self-interest ; and teachers find it hard to persuade their pupils 
that British democracy is less self-interested than German National 
Socialism. (2) Denazification. Every German to whom I spoke, while 
agreeing that “ black” Nazis should be punished and restrained, believes 
that the process of denazification is disastrous and should be stopped 
immediately. It has deprived the teaching profession of the majority of 
teachers between thirty and forty-five; and children ask how a system 
which persecutes individuals merely for holding political opinion can be 
democratic. (3) Requisitioning. Our policy has disastrous effects upon 
youth. First it deprives them of school buildings and sports-grounds. 
Secondly, by increasing overcrowding in houses, bunkers and cellars, 
it has dire effects upon health and morals. Thirdly, it creates resentment 
against Britain and a longing for an anti-democratic form of government. 
In Diisseldorf, where already 16,000 persons are homeless or accommo- 
dated in bunkers and cellars, fifteen houses were requisitioned for British 
married families just prior to my visit. No alternative accommodation 
is ensured for the evicted Germans. 


(4) General conditions. The appalling conditions in which children live 
could hardly be exaggerated. Health statistics are shocking ; the rate of 
increase of T.B. during the summer has not lessened ; in some places it 
has not been halted. The food position is fearful ; in Hamburg 45 per 
cent. of the school children are in the lowest category of nutrition statistics ; 
this means they are on slow starvation diet. The clothing position is 
hopeless ; at Brunswick 50 per cent. of the children this winter will be 
unable to attend school for lack of shoes and clothing. Schools themselves, 
mostly damaged, are short of all essential equipment. Over all hangs the 
horrible spectre of winter. (5) Moral issues. The black market 
has a demoralising effect on children. But where money is 
worthless, people must find a way of buying necessities. In 
the words of Cardinal Archbishop von Preysing, “Until we 
tackle successfully the economic problems of Germany and 
effectively stabilise the mark, the black market is not only inevitable but 
necessary ; and to say it is immoral to go on the black market for food 
is to fail to recognise the extent of the temptation to ill-fed men and 
women with hungry children to feed.” 


It may be difficult to persuade ourselves to do everything in our power 
to bring immediate aid to Germany. But the conditions there are so 
vastly worse than anything yet imaginable in Britain that we should not 
allow our concern with our own problems to hinder us from obeying this 
call upon our energies. Failure to do our best in this respect will result 
in moral and spiritual catastrophe. Christians, at least, dare not stand 
aside while the youth of a nation is physically and morally hindered in 
its training for Christian living.—Yours faithfully, L. JoHN COLLINS. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
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CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


Sir,—It would be little short of a tragedy if Mr. Crossman’s opinion 
were to be regarded by either lay folk or Free Churchmen as anything 
more than the expression of a point of view typical of an age now 
happily departing when the relations between “the Established Church ” 
and “ Dissent” left so much to be desired. To me, as one who on 
occasions has gladly given the Holy Communion to Nonconformists in 
good standing in their own churches, and also overseas has received 
the Holy Communion at the hands of a Free Church minister, there are 
two points which seem unanswerable. 

If the Holy Communion is what we claim it to be, “a means of grace,” 
and if the reunion of Christendom for which Mr. Crossman and many 
others pray is a gift of God’s grace, then why is it wrong to employ 
the means to help towards the end? It is good to know that an in- 
creasing body of Anglican opinion is coming to realise that in special 
circumstances inter-communion is a help towards this end. The fact 
that in general practice that is not perhaps desirable is a salutary reminder 
that the full unity for which our Lord prayed, and which the Lambeth 
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Appeal of 1920 so admirably defined, has not yet been realised. South 
India perhaps will prove to be a big step in this direction. Secondly, 
if, as Mr. Crossman argues, a Communion Service taken by a Free 
Churchman is not the Holy Communion at all, then why object to an 
Anglican joining in? If, on the other hand, as many of us believe, what. 
ever may be its shortcomings, it is a Holy Communion service, then why 
object if an Anglican joins in with others in what is our Lord’s own 
service? What I think Mr. Crossman forgets is that, despite our differ- 
ences—and I don’t for one moment want to gloss them over—Anglican 
and Free Churchmen alike are baptised into Christ’s family, and as such 
are fellow-members of that family one with another—and that surely 
should be the over-riding consideration.—Yours faithfully, 


The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent. W. H. Murray WALTON. 


PAPER FOR BOOKS 


S1r,—John Baker’s letter on this subject in your issue of October 5rd is 
a typical example of the present tendency to see sinister motives behind 
every positive Government move. He will no doubt grant that there is 
a shortage of text-books, one of the causes of which is that many people 
who would normally have written such books during the past few years 
have been doing war-work. How dces John Baker suggest that the 
resulting gap should be filled? In the absence of some encouragement 
to produce text-books, publishers with a restricted paper supply would 
tend, I emphasise this word “tend,” to concentrate on books that sell 
most quickly and are most profitable. Educational books usually sell 
slowly over a long period of years. What other means of encouragement 
does John Baker propose? The tone of the last part of his letter suggests 
that the answer is “ None at all.” I fear that students desperately trying 
to prepare themselves for careers and to make up for lost time would 
hardly thank people like John Baker for giving them more serious fiction 
and fewer text-books. 

His remarks on the question of exports are best “left aside,” as he 
suggests. Since when has the setting of an “ impossible” target been a 
legitimate excuse for dropping all means of encouraging people to do 
what they can? I detect one missing passage from this overplayed and 
scratchy gramophone record. What about the dit about “ Oh, the Govern- 
ment professes that this is only a temporary measure, but we have heard 
that one before,” &c., &c.? I hasten to add that I have no shares in 
any publishing concern, nor am I connected with the Paper Control— 
Yours very truly, H. N. V. TEMPERLEY. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


WEST ISLINGTON AND THE FUTURE 


S1r,—According to Janus the West Islington by-election can afford but 
“little satisfaction to the Liberals.” Figures, of course, can sometimes 
be utilised to prove almost anything. It is none the less significant that, 
following a quiescence of eighteen years, the Liberal poll in that division 
should attain to a ratio virtually identical to that of 1929. If, therefore, 
the implications of this result be generally applicable—and even solitary 
constituencies can sometimes indicate the general trend—the Libera 
strength is back to that of 1929. With yet another two years to go, the 
party may thus look forward to an increment of strength 2nd_ populat 
support which may well confound its opponents. No less significant 
is the evidence afforded that, in the absence of a Liberal candidate, the 
Liberal voie tends to go to the Socialist. The realisation may well 
have a salutary effect on those who so often aspire to a flirtation between 
Liberalism and Toryism. No surer way could be adopted for perpetuating 
a Socialist Government.—Yours, &c., Li. EmMyr RoBeErts. 


6 Cobden Terrace, Rhyl. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S WEEKLY STRUGGLE 


Sir,—Is Mrs. St. John Ervine unfortunate in her retailer ? Or is it 
he who should be pitied in being presented, in a single order, with a 
list of things known to be either in short supply or unobtainable? My 
own experience is, I imagine, fairly typical. Of scrubbing soap, matches 
and Brasso I get a quite adequate quantity. Biscuits appear every fort- 
night, custard powder now and again, dried fruit, chiefly dates and 
prunes (which can be chopped for use in cakes), in reasonable quantities, 
lemons occasionally, and always a choice of good sauces which, if diluted, 
can take the place of Worcester. The disappearance of sardines is cef- 
tainly a hard blow. But why should not Portugal prefer to export them 
for dollars rather than for sterling?—Yours sincerely, 


Trevone, Padstow. Dorotuy M. RICHARDSON. 
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Of course, you know this famous store, which 
has become a household word for things of 
quality and excellence. Truly it has been said 
that Fortnum & Mason’s crowns the needs of 
today with a grace and dignity that has been 
handed down through over two hundred years 
of service. There are six floors of good things 
to choose and buy—Gift department on the 
LOWER GROUND floor, Provisions and the 
Restaurant on the GROUND and MEZZANINE 
floor, the latest fashions on the FIRST floor, 
ladies’ shoes and the young folk’s shop on the 
SECOND, Men’s tailoring, etc., sports and 
travel goods on the THIRD, antiques and 
furniture on the FOURTH. 


Famous since 1710 


FORTNUM--MASON L- 


18! PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.! 














Most people concur 
én the happy reflection 
that those who have Swans” 
possess fens of, frevfection 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra 
Show room and Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


MARIE, TODD & CoO, LrD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.1 
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To those who are struggling to moderate their smoking, we 

suggest that the transition can be made smooth and pleasur- 

able by a change to Rothmans Pall Mall de Luxe—a 
delectable blend, too good for chain smoking. 


Rothman of Gul Nall, 


THE BEST-KNOWN TOBACCONIST 
IN THE WORLD 









TesteD and treasured by millions throughout 
the world, here is the incomparable Parker “$1.” 

Touch point to paper and it writes unfailingly 
—the patented ink-trap maintains an even flow. 
The unique tubular nib of 14-ct. gold is hooded 
against dirt and damage. Fused to its tip is a 
ball of osmiridium, micro-polished to jewel- 
smoothness. 

The gleaming Lustraloy cap slips on securely 
without twisting. The patented filler is hidden 
within the barrel. 


In Black, Dove Grey, Cedar Blue, and 
Cordovan Brown. 62/6 (plus tax 13/11). 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY LTD., BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


William Blake 


Fearful Symmetry : A Study of William Blake. By Northrop Frye. 
(Princeton University Press, Oxford University Press. 25s.) 
William Blake: Selected Poems. With an Introduction by Denis 
Saurat. (John Westhouse. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Norturop Frye’s book is of such importance that it is im- 
possible even to begin to do it justice in the space at my disposal. 
To say it is a magnificent, extraordinary book is to praise it as 
it should be praised, but in doing so one gives little idea of the 
huge scope of the book and of its fiery understanding. Several great 
poets have written of Blake, but this book, I believe, is the first 
to show the full magnitude of Blake’s mind, its vast creative thought. 
The mysterious beings of the Prophetic Works unveil their faces, 
the intellectual patterns of these vast works fall into place and are 
understood. Opening the book at random, our eyes fall on this 
sentence: “In eternity Urizen, the ‘Prince of Light’ or the true 
sun, is the golden head of Man ; in the fallen world the sun is part 
of the dying and reviving vision of ‘Generation’” (page 285). Or 
on: “This imprisoned Titanic power in man, which spasmodically 
causes revolutions, Blake calls Orc. Orc is regarded as an evil being 
by conventional morality. But in Blake the coming of Jesus is one 
of his reappearances” (page 129). I can only attempt to do justice 
to this book by making use of the most copious quotations. 

Mr. Frye shows us the difference between this fallen world and 
the unfallen world of Blake’s heart. “In Eden,” he says, “the 
fundamental processes of the imagination are war and hunting ; that 
is, struggle and search, perverted here into two different kinds of 
murder. In the unfallen world, the creative joy of the artist expands 
into that of the Creator God twisting the sinews of the tiger’s heart, 
that of the exploring scientist into the vision of the Titan Orc piercing 
into ‘the Ephemeral Planets and the orbs of eccentric fire ’.” 

This book is of extraordinary importance, not only for the light 
it throws on Blake, bur also philosophically and religiously. Every 
page is crammed with such sentences as this: “ The crucified Christ 
is the visible form of Man’s dream state, and as whatever is com- 
pletely visible is transparent, that means that the crucified Christ is 
a prism or lens of reality, that is, an eye, which Man is slowly trying 
to open, ‘Satan,’ Blake says, is a Reactor ; he never acts, he only 
reacts; he never sees, he always has to be shown.” (Both these 
sentences occur on page 401.) Mr. Frye takes a well-known passage 
and holds it up to the light in such a way that we see the full truth 
of it for the first time—sce the full magnitude for the first time. 
He takes the sentence “God is only an Allegory of Kings and 
Nothing E!se. God is the Ghost of the Priest and King, who 
Exist, whereas God exists not except from their Effluvia,” and we 
see this sentence as the brother and equal of Hamlet’s thought about 
the “ outstretched heroes.” He holds to the light the phrase, “I do 
not consider either the Just or the Wicked to be in a Supreme State, 
but to be every one of them States of the Sleep which the Soul may 
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fall into in its deadly dream of Good & Evil when it leaves 
Paradise following the Serpent ”—and we see this as the brother 
and equal of other thoughts of Hamlet’s 

It is a book of great wisdom, and every page opens fresh 
doors on to the universe of reality and that universe of the trans- 
fusion of reality which is called art. Speaking of Blake’s doctrine 
that “Reason is the bound or outward circumference of Energy,” 
Mr. Frye points out that “we are back again to Blake’s doctrine 
that energy and form, existence and perception, is a time-space 
complex, not time plus space but time times space, so to speak, 
in which time and space as we know them disappear as hydrogen 
and oxygen disappear when they become water.” ‘This is what the 
words “eternal” and “infinite” mean in Blake. “Eternity is 
not endless time, nor infinity endless space: they are the entirely 
different mental categories through which we perceive the unfallen 
world.” The chapter, The Rising God and the chapter The City 
of God, with its inspired vision of Jesus, seem to me to be of 
great importance to our time. “In each day, Blake says, there 
is a moment that Satan cannot find, a moment of eternal life 
which no death-principle can touch, a moment of absolute imagina- 
tion. In that moment the mystery of the Incarnation, the uniting 
of God and man, the attaining of eternity in time, the work of Los, 
the Word becoming flesh, is recreated, and thereby ceases to be a 
mystery.” This extraordinary book helps us to find that moment. 

Professor Saurat’s introduction to his selection from Blake's 
poems is full of admirable sense. The following sentence should 
be engraved as a text and hung over the bed of every poet: “A 
man can be a visionary and a bad poet. In fact, a visionary is almost 
always a bad poet.” ‘The reader must respect both Professor 
Saurat’s learning and his love for Blake. But there is much in this 
introduction with which the present reviewer disagrees profoundly. 
Does Professor Saurat, for instance, really think the heavenly pity 
and tenderness of the Little Chimney Sweep, “ romantic nonsense ” ? 
Perhaps I have misunderstocd him, but he has given me _ the 
impression that he sees it thus. I do not think The Crystal Cabinet 
an “astonishing masterpiece,” a “ peak in literature.” On the con- 
trary, I think it is rather a bad poem. 

I would not say that Blake “had a sense of humour” or that 
he was “having a dart at himself” in that “ Memorable Fancy” 
when 

“The prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me.” 

I cannot understand Professor Saurat’s statement that “ Blake is 
perfectly aware that, in a way, he is telling us lies.” I would have 
said that Blake was absolutely assured of the truth of everything 
he said. Since that first strange moment when the sight of God 
looking at him through the window set the four-year-old Master 
Blake a-screaming, he walked with beings of an infinite wonder, 
unseen by the common eye. And he saw no reason why he should 
not say so. 

I wish that Professor Saurat’s love for Blake did not cause him 
to apply to him such phrases as “ naughty child ” and “ mischievous 
English workman.” One should no more slap Blake on the back 
than one should speak of Shakespeare as “ Will.” Yet how apt, 
how admirable, is much of the criticism. “Read ‘Je t’apporte 
Pinfant dune nuit d’Idumée’ and then read Blake’s Mental Traveller 

. The English poem is a typhoon in the tropics, whereas 
the French is only a tempest in the North Atlantic.” Professor 
Saurat is at his best when writing of what he admires most. 
Especially is he admirable and illuminating when writing of the 
Christian side of Blake’s poetry. Here as in much else, he indis- 
putably reveals to us Blake’s grandeurs. The selection itself contains 
many of the lesser-known splendours from the Prophetic Books. 

Epitu SItwe.. 


Against Illusions 
The Steep Places. By Sir Norman Angell. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


It is over thirty years since the reviewer had last occasion to com- 
ment on the writings of Sir Norman Angell. The book on which 
he was then commenting was The Great Illusion. Thirty years later 
Sir Norman Angell is still warring against illusions. The illusion 
which he combated over a generation ago was the illusion that war 
ever paid—an illusion from which he sought to recall his contem- 
poraries to the real fact of “a synchronised bank-rate the world over 
and reacting bourses.” Today the iliusions which he attacks are 
somewhat different ; but he is still the warrior against “ illusions ” 
or (as Bacon called them) the “idols” which possess the minds of 
men—especially the man of the Left. There is the illusion or 
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“ Maya” of the bliss of Communism : that is the illusion that you can 
have peace without preparing for peace by a steady co-operation 
and a clear proclamation of policy. Generally, it would seem to be 
the aim of his book to call Great Britain and the United States to 
a sense of the need of such co-operation and such proclamation 
of policy as the real road to peace and the true escape from illusion 
in the face of Communism. We need not stay to criticise his aim 
(it is not very clearly enunciated, and the reviewer may have stated 
it wrongly): it is sufficient to criticise the technique of his book, the 
method of its argument and the clarity of its exposition. 

There is much good argument in the book and the author delivers 
several shrewd thrusts at the illusions from which men generally 
suffer. But when you are tilting at illusions, you are apt to become 
a logical acrobat ; and there are a good many logical acrobats in the 
book, which eventually becomes tedious, The real question is how 
illusions are to be cured; and to that question Sir Norman can 
hardly be said to return any certain answer. “ What of education? ; 
longer school periods? ; access to the Universities? ” he asks on one 
page—only to reply, on the next, that more knowledge will not avail, 
because men fly in the face of the knowledge which they already 
possess. This is not very comforting. And Sir Norman’s book is 
the less comforting to Englishmen because it seems to be obviously 
addressed to Americans. It is written in an American style, with 
frequent reference to American authors and American conditions ; 
indeed some parts of it originally appeared in American newspapers 
or magazines. But the main criticism of the book is that it is 
disconnected—a series of articles or essays, largely dealing with the 
same theme, which are loosely strung together, and not welded into 
a consecutive argument. 

But the book, if it is hardly a book, is nevertheless good journalism 
and the work of a publicist of the first order. The moral that it 
leaves in the mind is a moral worth considering. It may be ex- 
pressed in a single sentence. You (that is to say the British Empire 
and the United States) must not only stick together when emergency 
comes ; you must also say and show now, in advance, by a clear 
proclamation of policy and adherence to that policy, what you will 
do if emergency should come—and then it will never come. 

ERNEST BARKER. 
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Apostle of Culture 


Matthew Arnold—A Study. By E. K. Chambers. (Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
“ My poems,” wrote Matthew Arnold to his mother in 1869, “ repre- 
sent, on the whole, the main movement of mind of the last quarter 
of a century, and thus they will probably have their day as people 
become conscious to themselves of what that movement of mind is, 
and interested in the literary productions which reflect it.” Not only 
his verse but all his work has this representative character. He was 
not, indeed, a “ representative Englishman ” of his time, in the sense 
that Macaulay or Dickens was representative ; he had several traits 
which are not supposed to be particularly “ English”: many-sided- 
ness, a European outlook and—a quality which he praised in- Joubert 
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—“ amenity.” If not the most brilliantly gifted nor the most forceful, 
he was perhaps the most intelligent of the eminent Victorians: he 
understood best “the main movement” of his own time, and the 
yery qualities of detachment and flexibility which remove him from 
the ranks of the “ representative ” make him for us the clearest and 
least distorting mirror of the age. Arnold’s intelligence, moreover, 
was not of the kind which, in separation from virtues of the heart 
and of the spirit, can sometimes be sterile or negative. To adapt 
phrases of his own, he applied a fusion of sentiment and intellect to 
the main trends of the modern world, and he applied them with a 
sense of responsibility which was serious without solemnity, earnest 
without portentousness. As a poet he can be ranked with the first 
four or five (shall we say?) of his time ; as a literary critic he can 
hardly be given any but the first place. And what other Victorian 
can we name, who, along with such distinctior, is also an educational 
reformer and a compelling writer of social, political and religious 
criticism? Indeed we encounter in Arnold a new phenomenon: 
the “literary” intelligence playing freely upon the great concerns 
of human life. He was the first to see and to proclaim the im- 
portance, for the modern world, of the qualities of mind and spirit 
which literary culture can give, and in our own day, when these 
qualities are more than ever needed in the fight against specialisation, 
we may welcome such reminders of his message as Sir E. K. 
Chambers has here given us. 

Readers and “ students ” of literature should not think of Arnold, 
as they too often do, as the author of a volume of poems and of 
Essays in Criticism, who occasionally forgot himself to the extent 
of writing books about religion; this is to misconceive the true 
proportions of his work. “ Estote ergo vos perfecti!” was the motto 
of Culture and Anarchy, and it may well stand as the motto of his 
life’s aim. For his main effort was that of a sage, a teacher, a moralist, 
and a physician of the human spirit. Arnold’s social and religious 
criticism may be amateurish, but it has the poet’s sensibility, the 
critic’s sanity and nimbleness, which are often lacking in the pro- 
fessionals. Similarly his literary criticism derives its authority from 
its connection with his effort to see life steadily and see it whole. 
He is commonly thought of as the apostle of culture and of poetry, 
but then to him religion was the highest form of culture and of 
poetry. The highest art, he said, is an “art which by its height, 
depth and gravity possesses religiousness.” Poetry passes into 
religion on its highest level, and religion must pass into poetry in 
order to penetrate and transform “ that poor, inattentive and immoral 
creature, man.” “ The full perfection of our humanity ” was Arnold’s 
lifelong quest, and he sought it with the earnestness imbibed from 
the Rugby of his father, with the passion of an Oxford Hellenist 
who had also felt the spell of Newman, and with the sensibility of 
a poet who lived, not in any palace of art, but at close quarters with 
the dismal and illiberal life of Philistine England. He sought it 
also—and this distinguishes him from most of the other Victorian 
prophets—with that serene detachment, that inward poise, which 
make Culture and Anarchy (in particular) a masterpiece of ridicule 
as well as a searching analysis of contemporary society. 

Even in his religious books there is mental laughter ; what appears 
in his poetry as languor or lassitude is transformed, in his prose, 
into banter and delicate mockery. The whole intention of these 
last may be summed up in the following words from the preface to 
God and the Bible: 

“ At the present moment two things about the Christian religion 
must surely be clear. One is, that men cannot do without 
it ; the other, that they cannot do with it as it is.” 

He deserves high praise for showing so clearly and so reverently 
(and it still needs showing, in the same spirit) what it really is that 
men cannot do without. 

Sir Edmund Chambers has written an unpretending book. It 
contains so little that is critical or interpretative that one is inclined, 
after reading it, to discuss Arnold rather than the book itself. 
Throughout, he summarises Arnold’s work almost in Arnold’s own 
words, with the minimum of comment. He has given, with a 
scholar’s accuracy, the facts of Arnold’s life as far as they are known 
and the chronology of his publications ; for the rest, the text con- 
sists chiefly of précis. No attempt is made to see Arnold in relation 
o “the main movement of mind ” in his lifetime, or to estimate hi$ 
enduring value for the present time ; the book, therefore. in no way 
rivals, still less supersedes, Lionel Trilling’s admirable study. It 
was probably a labour of love to Sir Edmund ; we may describe it, 
with all respect to its eminent author, as a parergon thrown off by 
a great scholar long distinguished in other fields. 

Basi, WILLEY. 
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An American on Palestine 


The United States and the Near East. By E. A. Speiser. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 9s. 6d.) 

Mr. Spetser knows the Near East extremely well as a Professor 
of Semitics, as a leader of several archaeological expeditions there 
and as director of a research section for the Near East from 1943 to 
1945, when he served with the Office of Strategic Services. He 
has written a good up-to-date text-book which is of value in itself and 
also because it is important to know what a fair-minded American 
has to say about the problems of the Near East and Britain’s role. 
It is as well to remember, for instance, that the majority of Americans 
have an emotional dislike of the British Empire; the emotion has 
its origins in the American War of Independence, and it is kept, alive 
for successive generations in school history books. Even the pro- 
fessorial Mr. Speiser says some strange things. 

Many intelligent Americans who listened to the arguments of the 
Arab countries with regard to Palestine at the United Nations’ 
Assembly last spring were surprised to learn that there was an 
Arab case. They had been fed so long on Zionist propaganda in 
the American Press that they thought there was only a British 
imperialist case. Journalists who wanted background for Palestine 
were reading a book by Mr. Bartley Crum, a member of the Anglo- 
American Commission. I hope that Mr. Speiser’s book has been 
added to their library to correcg some of Mr. Crum’s inaccuracies. 
The author gives a good account of past history and of political 
highlights up to the present day, with a fair statement of the Arab 
and Jewish cases concerning Palestine; he has, however, no solution. 
The book is intelligent, shrewd and topical, with chapters on 
important questions such as Arabian of and Russia’s growing 
interests in the Near East. His views on Britain are essentially 
American. Unlike Wendell Wilkie he has an understanding of the 
Arab. Many Americans return from the East so horrified by the 
backwardness and poverty of the Arabs that they consider them 
incapable of developing the area and turn their sympathies to the 
more enterprising Jews. Mr. Speiser recalls that penniless and 
ragged Beduins from the Empty Quarter of Arabia used to take ship 
to Malaya and there make fortunes. 

The Arab can switch very quickly from the desert life of the 
Middle Ages to the modern life of to-day “ because he is the product 
of a mature, yet vigorous culture.” At the same time the author 
shrewdly remarks that the nationalists of the Near East suffer from 
being “ history-haunted ”; they are acutely aware of the pioneering 
role their countries have played in the cultural history of the world, 
which gives them an awkward mixture of confidence and self- 
consciousness. The author recognises that “the Arabs today repre- 
sent a. single closely-knit culture,” and that their voice reverberates 
throughout the world. Any foreign Power which is to be a guest 
of a Near East country must therefore cultivate their friendship. 
He points out that the Zionists are naive enough to refuse to recognise 
this, and he reminds them that “the idea of a Jewish State is not 
in the basic content of Jewish culture.” 

Much of the book deals with Britain. Mr. Speiser, though on 
the whole objective, finds it difficult to avoid making some of the 
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remarks which used to irritate me in New York. Britain, according 
to the author, considers it in her own interests that the Arab-Jewish 
impasse should continue. He even goes so far as to say that “the 
British resolve to hold on to Palestine, by whatever means, is perhaps 
the most serious obstacle to a comprehensive solution of the whole 
problem.” Yet one of the chief problems now is that Britain may 
withdraw and let others implement the new report on Palestine for 
the U.N. According to Mr. Speiser the Arab League and Arab 
nationalism have been encouraged by Britain to obtain a favourable 
position “for the anticipated competition with the United States 
and Russia.” The author does not seem to share the State Depart- 
ment’s fears about Russia. He considers that an Anglo-American 
bloc in the Near East might be to Britain’s immediate interest but 
not to the interest of the world at large. 

It is disappointing that the section dealing specifically with the 
United States’ role in the Near East, which is after all the title of 
the book, covers only sixteen pages out of a total of 246. It was 
a landmark in U.S. policy when President Wilson sent the King- 
Crane Commission to the Near East, but the Commission is only 
just mentioned ; its very able report on Syria and Iraq, with its 
pertinent remarks on Zionism, should have been fully discussed; 
also the reasons for pigeon-holing the report. which suggested that 
the United States should take over the mandate of Syria. What a 
pity America did not come into the Near East after the 1914 war! 
Arab enthusiasm for the Wilson declaration on self-determination 
is referred to, but there is no mention of the Arabs’ anger subse- 
quently at American support for Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
which they consider cuts right across the Wilsonian principle. The 
author talks of the meeting between Pres:dent Roosevelt and King 
Ibn Sa’ud, but there is no reference to Roosevelt’s promise, repeated 
by President Truman, that the United States would not agree to any 
changes in the Near East without consulting the Arab rulers and 
leaders. GorDON WATERFIELD. 


Horace a la Mode 
Portrait of Horace. By Alfred Noyes. (Sheed and Ward. 16s.) 


Mr. Noyes is steeped in Horace: he writes with an enthusiasm 
and a mellow affection which will make many former classics take 
Horace down from the shelf again and look out for Horatian echoes 
such as Mr. Noyes is quick to notice in Thackeray and Tennyson 
and R. L. Stevenson. But those who cannot check the accuracy of 
Mr. Noyes’ Portrait by the original sources may be misled. The 
author sees his hero through romantic and highly imaginative 
spectacles. One would cavil less at this treatment of one poet by 
another were not Mr. Noyes himself so ready to criticise other inter- 
preters, with their neglect of “historical accuracy” and their 
“modern fashion of attempting to bring the classics nearer by 
anglicising them.” Mr. Noyes translates a familiar form of greeting 
in Roman letters, abbreviated as S.V.B.E.V., by “ And now I hope 
you are feeling well. I am just beginning to sit up and take nourish- 
ment.” Again, referring to the Ode welcoming Augustus home, 
Mr. Noyes imagines that Horace “will just stand in the crowd 
and shout, in the very tones of a modern nonsense rhyme— 
*O frabjous day! calloo, callay!’”, and the Latin, of which this is 
said to be the equivalent, follows. 

“Horace’s early biographers. have not exercised much imagina- 
tion,” we are told. Here certainly is a charge to which Mr. Noyes 
is not liable. We begin with Horace in his garden locking out on 
“those two tall emblematic cypresses, like motionless black flames. 
In the niche between those dark remembrances (? remembrancers) 
there was one slender white figure—a Bacchante perhaps with vine 
leaves in her hair.” We know a little about Horace’s father. Mr. Noyes 
fills in the outline: “ The little boy would squeeze his father’s hand 
as if he understood, neither of them know’ng in the least whar the 
effect of these words .. . would be later on.” 

This affectionate exercise of the imagination is innocuous in 4a 
general way, but may be misleading when used to interpret the poems. 
Mr. Noyes believes that in the famous journey to Brundisium Horace 
allowed himself a coarse interpolation because on nearing his native 
land he was so much moved that he could not trust his own 
emotions and hid them by making a broad jest. Had Rudyard 
Kipling been there, says Mr. Noyes rather unexpectedly, he. would 
have understood: “He would simply lay a hand on the little man’s 
shoulder, and say quietly, ‘I think I shall cal] you Smoke-in-the 
eyes’.” This is carrying sympathetic imagination rather far. 

Mr. Noyes gives us some spirited versions of his own in the 
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original metres. He finds the lines of R. L. Stevenson “ by far the 
best Alcaics in the language.” 
“ Brave lads in olden musical centuries 
Sang night by night in adorable choruses.” 


“Not a syllable goes astray from the strict laws of the metre.” This 
is not true ; the fifth syllable should be long and not short. Mr. 
Noyes’ own versions run well; but he adds his own romantic 
colour. In the ode to Faunus Horace says: “Spargit agrestes tibi 
silva frondes,” which Mr. Noyes renders by: 
“ Autumn beeth-leaves flying in gold and crimson 
Fall, at thy feet, Faun.” 


In the Latin there is no equivalent to autumn or beech or gold or 
crimson, It is rash in such a freé translator to refer to another 
sora “appalling version ” and to praise Horace for his “ disciplined 
style. 

In spite of this, the book is full of very real affection for Horace; 
and the modern man perhaps prefers his classics with a seasoning of 
romantic imagination. If a lover of Horace is wondering whether or 
not to spend his 16s. on this Portrait, he will know at any rate what 
sort of book to expect. For a second edition it may be noted that 
there are misprints in the Latin on pages 73, 74 and 232. 


J. T. Curistre. 


Patronage and Taste 
Men of Taste. By Martin S. Briggs. (Batsford. 15s.) 


In Men of Taste Mr. Briggs has compressed the biographies of 
twenty-six men and but one woman, covering a span of years that 
starts with Genesis and closes with the dawn of the present century. 
The book calls for admiration of the author’s assiduity in research 
and biographical accuracy. It also claims our sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of the very awkward problems of selection and abbreviation 
encountered in his ambitious undertaking. These closely packed 
pages will prove factually informative to the casual reader, but how 
far they will enrich the scholar’s enquiring mind remains to be estab- 
lished. In embarking upon his task did Mr. Briggs consider with 
due care the definition of the word “taste,” and the message he 
intended to convey? My dictionary (Webster’s) defines “taste” as 
“the power of discerning and appreciating fitness, beauty, order, 
congruity, proportion, symmetry, or whatever constitutes excellence, 
especially in the fine arts and belles-lettres,” sentiments more or less 
forestalled by William Hazlitt, who wrote, “Taste is nothing 
but sensibility to the different degrees and kinds of excellence in the 
works of Art and Nature.” 

Bearing in mind these definitions I have little hesitation in 
eliminating several of the otherwise august personages whom Mr. 
Briggs upholds to us as exemplary aesthetes. I am not at all con- 
vinced that Charlemagne, Henry VIII (the begetter of Nonesuch 
Palace and despoiler of monasteries), Louis XIV, Sarah Jennings, 
Beau Nash, Napoleon I (in Mr. Briggs’s own words “a complete 
philistine ”) or Lord Grimthorpe (the designer of Big Ben and 
defacer of St. Albans Cathedral) were blessed with “ the power of 
discerning and appreciating fitness, beauty or congruity.” On the 
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other hand, I can at random think of names omitted—Dom Manoel I 
of Portugal, Charles IT of England, Winckeimann, Gustav III of 
Sweden, Walter Pater, “ whose sensibility to the different degrees and 
kinds of excellence in works of art” have been of positive and far- 
reaching influence. 

I deduce then that the subject Mr. Briggs kept chiefly before his 
mind was patronage rather than taste, and these two attributes can 
be entirely dissimilar and even conflicting. Had his book been 
entitled Some Patrons and Occasional Men of Taste I should have 
felt far less inclined to criticise the selection of his studies, for within 
the narrow compass of each essay he endeavours with scholarly 
precision to disclose the relations that existed between great patrons 
and great artists. Thus we learn grom him how Cosimo de’ Medici 
(who affirmed that “ geniuses are celestial forms and not pack asses ”) 
treated as friends and equals Brunelleschi, Donatello and Michellozzo, 
whereas that megalomaniac Napoleon I (“Anything big is always 
beautiful ”) bullied and goaded Ceracchi, David and Fontaine into 
abortive projects of cyclopean absurdity. 

I wish, moreover, that Mr. Briggs could have expanded his theme 
somewhat by correlating the various motives that actuate the good 
patron. Judging from results it is not easy to determine whether 
religion, compassion, politics or self-aggrandisement has been the 
patron’s most fruitful and succeusful incentive. It is true that we 
owe Westminster Abbey and King’s College Chapel to the relentless 
piety of Kings Henry III and Henry VI ; the Parthenon to the deter- 
mination of Pericles to relieve unemployment in Athens ; Saint Sophia 
at Constantinople and the Nuremberg Stadium to the fanatical beliefs 
in extreme forms of despotism by Justinian I and Hitler ; Hampton 
Court and St. Peter’s, Rome, to the inflated self-importance of 
Cardinal Wolsey and Pope Julius II. We must not perhaps overlook 
the disinterested motive, a pure love of art, that induced Lord 
Burlington to engender the Assembly Rooms at York, and Horace 
Walpole Strawberry Hill. But, alas, the fruits of this most com- 
mendable of motives are in the history of art patronage comparatively 
exiguous. No, it appears that to exhort artists to produce truly great 
creations some of the least attractive human qualities are essential in 
the patron. Of all individual patrons—and corporate art patrons 
have yet to prove themselves effective—the Emperor Hadrian most 
nearly combined the requisite virtues—limitless power, extravagance, 
ambition, ruthlessness—virtues unpopular at the present time but 
quite likely to recur in the totalitarian future. Above all, the patron 
must not himself be creative, nor must he interfere with the artist’s 
work once it is happily in train. So long as the artist pleases, the 
patron should give him his head. The moment he displeases, by all 


means let it, without any ado, be cut straight off. 
JAMES LEES-MILNE. 


Exploration in Greenland 

Three Got Through. By Martin Lindsay. (The Falcon Press. 8s. 6d.) 
It is always interesting to discover in a book of this sort what in- 
spired the explorer, not himself a scientist, to set out on such 
journeys and to endure with patience, often with satisfaction, the 
rigours of an almost unbearable climate and of a desolate and un- 
inhabitable landscape. Mr. Lindsay, now a Member of Parliament, 
is in this, as in other matters, unusually frank. He enlisted, he says, 
for Adventure. That was all he asked for. 

In these days, when the scientific technique of exploration is so 
highly developed, it is refreshing, though a little surprising, to be 
told that Polar exploration is not a science but an art and a sport; 
an exhilarating and sometimes dangerous sport like steeplechasing 
or parachuting. If the search for adventure was uppermost in the 
author’s mind when he embarked in the ‘ Quest’ in 1930 for the icy 
mountains, the object of the British Arctic Air Route Expedition 
to Greenland was essentially scientific and utilitarian. The idea of 
a regular transatlantic air route was scarcely dreamed of seventeen 
years ago, and a thorough geographical and meteorological survey 
was necessary to prepare the way for intermediate bases. Here was 
a pioneering venture of a fascinating kind for the fourteen young 
explorers engaged in it, and a fuller explanation of the broad 
problems involved, and of the progress the expedition made in 
solving them, would have been a welcome diversion from the usual 
kind of Polar travel-book with its descriptions of camp life and of 
dog-team driving, interlarded with the not very illuminating reflec- 
tions of the author on literature and life. All of this Mr. Lindsay 
provides in plenty, much of it repeated from his previous books, and 
it tends to become, like the Greenland landscape, a trifle tedious. 

The highlight of the first season’s work was and will remain 
Courtauld’s solitary vigil on the Ice Cap, where he lay buried under- 
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ground for five months conscientiously recording, in conditions 
which would have driven many men to madness, the meteorological 
observations which meant so much to the expedition’s success. His 
story, one of the sagas of Polar exploration, has been told many 
times, and Mr. Lindsay makes the most of it. It caused a 
tremendous sensation at the time, a sensation as unwelcome to the 
central figure as it was to the other members of the expedition and 
to their supporters at home. 

Mr. Lindsay’s second expedition to Greenland, largely a private 
enterprise with a less obvious scientific value, brought him into 
conflict with the Royal Geographical Society which he joined under 
the misapprehension that he would thereby obtain Sunday tickets 
for the Zoo. The project this time was to cross the Greenland Ice 
Cap at a point where it is nearly five hundred miles wide and rises 
to over ten thousand feet above sea level. It was an ambitious pro- 
gramme for three young men with no great Polar experience between 
them, and, as it turned out, involved a dog-sledge journey across 
swamp and mountain and steep, crevassed glaciers of over a thousand 
miles without a single depot ; a journey, as Mr. Lindsay points out, 
parallel as regards distance and difficulty with that of Amundsen to 
the South Pole. It was not surprising, in the circumstances, that the 
Royal Geographical Society refused officially to sponsor the expedi- 
tion’s plans, and the very narrow escapes which the party had from 
disaster show that their refusal was not unjustified. As it happened, 
the three got through; a triumph, one would guess, of courage, 
endurance and luck rather than of science and experience. However 
that may be, the journey was in fact an astonishing feat. The experts, 

enerously treated by Mr. Lindsay, were satisfactorily put in their 
place. 

One example of what strikes the uninitiated as almost casual 
behaviour is characteristic of the narrow escapes they had. Leaving 
their tent with the Primus stoves inside alight, the party went out 
to take photographs and observations. It was not long before they 
smelt burning and saw flames and smoke pouring out. They extin- 
guished the fire quickly enough, but if, as the author confesses, they 
had been a little further off or even upwind, nothing could have saved 
them. Their windproof coats, their gloves and their sleeping-bags 
were all inside the tent. They were’a good five hundred miles from 
the end of their journey. 

Mr. Lindsay is admirably, sometimes disturbingly, frank about his 
own shortcomings in leadership, especially as regards his personal 
dealings with his companions. While his book in no sense reflects 
the highly developed technique of modern Polar exploration, it gives 
a good picture of the personal dangers and difficuliies which beset 
a Polar explorer, L. P. Krrwan. 
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Sir Oswatp Mos.Ley reappears—not greatly changed. He admires 
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democracy, which he either completely misunderstands or deliberately 
misrepresents. He sees the black and secret hand of The Higher 
Finance everywhere. And he remains profoundly convinced of his 
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own mission. Why has he writtea this book? “I must do this 
thing because no other can.” The book itseif is an astonishing 
welter of words—good writing, bad writing, bad history, studied 
epigram, ceaseless demonstration-glides over the surface of science, 
psychology, Hellenism, political science. The result is not always 
fortunate. If Sir Oswald must talk about endocrines it is as well 
not to perpetrate the impossible form “endochrynol” ; if it is neces. 
sary to refer to Sir James Frazer it is better not to call him Fraser; 
and if it is desired to play for several pages on analogies with the 
Ocdipus-complex (“the Son element conspires to kill the strong 
Father type”), starting from the assertion “The Oedipus complex, 
as most people know, is connected with the relation of Son to Father,” 
it is really worth while discovering what the so-called O¢cdipu; 
complex in fact is. 

All this is in a sense trifling, but it serves to set an accurate value 
on Sir Oswald and his pretensions. He is an inveterate expioiter of 
words. Having evidently toyed with psychology of late he fills his 
pages with phobias, complexes, inhibitions. In other spheres we 
are confronted continuously with “ Doers and Deniers,” “ The Grea 
Negation,” “ Dynamism,” “ the massive figure of the European man? 
“the Hierarchical Synthesis,” and such samples of rhetoric as “To 
his final Empyrean shall reach the Gothic soul of Western Man in 
an eternal striving for harmony with the infinite.” Out of ir all, 
confused, perverse and repetitive as it is, three ideas emerge, which 
between them must be assumed to constitute The Alternative—the 
alternative to the established order of things. About the first two, 
a European Union in resistance to Communism, and the economic 
exploitation of Africa by Britain, France, America—and Germany— 
there is nothing new except perhaps the addition of Germany, and 
the whole project (Sir Oswald writes with more sanity about econo- 
mics than he does about politics) is limited by a proviso against 
“current cant, such as the phrase: ‘for the Colonies self-government 
always is and has been the aim.’” 

The third and greatest idea is the revolution of government, which 
is to be carried on in future (democracy standing condemned because 
“everyone is supposed to understand everything in a period when 
it is becoming truer io say that nobody understands snything ”) on 
the basis of “a persisting dynamism” by “Thought-Deed Men” 
divided into four categories, The Proposer, The Critic, The Assessor, 
and The Executive, the last named being “the dynamic man who 
gets things done: here is the force which turns the wheels of the 
world.” Parliament apparently disappears. Something like the 
Corporative State is hinted at, but with too little lucidity for the 
meaning to be clearly grasped. The crux of everything is the 
development of a higher type of man to take control—a perfectly 
rational and desirable end in itself. But where shall such wisdom 
be found? Sir Oswald leaves the question unanswered Or does 
he? In his preface, written after the rest of the book, he affirms 
“ My services are always at the disposal of my country and 
Europe, in any capacity, during a period of crisis ”—one of the few 
cases, possibly, in these days, of supply exceeding demand. 


H. W. H. 


Fiction 
Under the Volcano. By Malcolm Lowry. (Cape. 9s. 6d.) 
Appointment in Samarra. By John O’Hara. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 64.) 
The Green Shore. By Norman Nicholson. (Nicholson and Watson 


8s. 6d. 

The Man tor the Job. By Cyril Falls. (Methuen. 9s. 6d.) 

Under the Volcano and Appointment in Samarra, both written by 
Americans who bring a high degree of technical accomplishment t0 
their craft, have, despite divergencies, enough in common to suggést 
and justify a comparative examination. The divergencies af 
obvious and wide. Appointment in Samarra, first published, it 
appears, twelve years ago, concerns the private lives of the wealthiet 
set in the small industrial town of Gibbsville round about Christmas, 
1930, while Under the Volcano, a new work, is about a small group 
of expatriates in the obscure Mexican town of Quauhnahuac in 1938 
Mr. O’Hara has the simpler mind, and his characters are avereg* 
sensual (emphatically sensual) men and women, while Mr. Lowry, 
like his lost and drifting central character, the Consul, Geoff:ey 
Firman, has intellectual pretensions. 

In Mr. O’Hara’s book, Julian English, beginning with his sul- 
render to an obscure, irrational impulse to fling his drink into another 
man’s face, goes gradually to pieces, through stages of concupiscence, 
marital alienation, intoxication and at last suicide, while in Mr. 
Lowrvy’s book the Consul, alienated from his wife and isolated 0 
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the chosen, loveless sphere of his dipsomania, through which no 
help can reach him from outside, rejects chance after chance of 
salvation and at last is killed like a dog and slung into the ravine 
which, like the volcano itself, is one of the symbolic properties of 
the novel. Alike, the two novels trace an uninterrupted curve of 
personal disintegraticn, of a life becoming gradually corrupted with 
the influx of death, and alike they produce strangely little in the way 
of initial explanation for this course and offer strikingly few signs 
of an imaginatively realised way of resistance to it—an omission 
which leads to an undue impoverishment and simplification in each 
case. This is particularly, if perhaps more excusably, so with Mr. 
O’Hara, who is portraying not so much an individual predicament 
as the situation of a socicty which, with all its material affluence, 
exists in complete spiritual squalor, finding its common level in a 
cesspool of sexual promiscuity which, in turn, finds its only possible 
meaning in the surrender to death which is apparently the point 
of the whole story. (The appointment in the title, of course, is 
with Death, who in the legend had signalled to a man in Baghdad— 
and met him in the very town to which he had in consequence fled.) 

Mr. Lowry, however, is concerned with the individual predica- 
ment ; and the generally more ambitious scope and complicated 
structure of his novel make his concentration upon so small a section 
of his characters’ lives—the entire action takes place on one Novem- 
ber day: the Day of the Dead—accordingly inadequate. The ante- 
cedent circumstances of the Consul’s divorce, the degree of Yvonne’s 
infidelity and so on are simply passed over, although we get some 
much less relevant flashbacks ; and the circumstance that in the 
Great War the Consul had captained a Q-boat named, ironically, 
‘The Samaritan,’ and was reputed to have burned alive the officers 
of a captured submarine crew in its furnaces, though indeed sug- 
gestive, is not closely enough welded into what should have been 
a total portrait to satisfy the reader’s sense of wholeness and in- 
evitability. Mr. Lowry writes rather prolixly ; a slight thread of 
incident carries too heavy a burden of reflections and perceptions, 
There is, too, some visual and emotive weakness in the book ; the 
scenic descriptions are somewhat imprecise and do not successfully 
provide the “objective correlative” to the emotion which is 
strugglingz—or is it ?—to get across. In spite of its many defects, 
however, I must testify that Under the Volcano, if not the most 
successful, is certainly the most interesting, the most perceptive and 
the most promising novel it has fallen to my lot to review so far 
this year. 

From Under the Volcano it is a long descent to The Green Shore. 
One gets the point of Messrs. Lowry’s and O’Hara’s titles ; but why 
The Green Shore? No reason at all, apparently. And there seems 
to be just as little reason why Mr. Nicholson should have written 
any other portion of this inept and callow novel. It is astonishing 
that a poet should produce such a book as this, which is so imper- 
cipient, so bathetically commonplace as to defy criticism. The Man 
for the Job has resemblances to Evelyn Waugh’s Put Out More Flags. 
There is a similar uncertain blend of cruelty and kindness to the 
objects of the satire. As one who likes his satire bitter rather than 
mild, my enjoyment was diluted in consequence. D. S. SAVAGE. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

AFTER their steady recovery during the past month, amounting to 
something over 10 per cent. from the low point, markets have now 
become hesitant. Most brokers are complaining cf the small turn- 
over and prices are correspondingly sensitive to a few buying or 
selling orders. This reluctance of the average investor either to 
open up new commitments or to exchange shares for cash and seek 
safety in liquidity is easily understandable. Quite apart from the 
restra:nis imposed by the uncertainties of the general economic 
situation, investment is now being held back by the possibility, or, 
as many think, the probability of an autumn Budget. 


AUTUMN BUDGET CHANCES 

The City is eagerly seeking the answers to two questions—first, 
whether or not Mr. Dalton is to introduce a supplementary Budget, 
and, second, what fiscal measures such a Budget will contain. The 
great weight of what may be called responsible economic op:nion 
is in favour of financial measures designed to offset the inflationary 
influence of the Government’s austerity programme and the export 
drive. In some quarters estimates of the amount of surplus pur- 
chasing power to be mopped up range as high as £500,000,000. There 
is nothing like unanimity, however, on the disinflationary measures 
which Mr, Dalton is expected to introduce. On the one hand, it is 
being suggested that that part of the national income which is being 
paid as wages should bear the main brunt, since this is the element 
in total purchasing power which has been swollen most by war-time 
influences and which is primarily responsible for too much money 
chasing too few goods. According to this view, since it is politically 
impracticable to reduce money rates of wages, the principal remedy 
is to be found along the lines of greatly reduced food subsidies, 
which would have the effect of increasing the cost of living. 

Opposed to that view is the belief held in other quarters that any 
rise in the cost of living would inevitably provoke fresn demands for 
wage increases and that profits and other forms of investment pro- 
perty income should be subjected to further imposts. It is not 
difficult, against this background, to see that Mr. Dalton is con- 
fronted by an awkward and delicate problem, especially at a time 
when it is more than usually important to avoid reducing incentives 
to industrial effort. I shall be surprised if any supplementary Budget 
which may be introduced is severe enough to shake the stock 
markets for very long, especially if the long-awaited ratification of the 
Argentine railway purchase plan takes place and sets up a re-invest- 
ment demand to the tune of £100,000,000. What is more relevant 
to the outlook for equity shares is the speed with which industry 
can readjust itself to the needs of the export drive and the success 
achieved in selling in overseas markets at reasonably remunerative 
prices. 

A CHEAP TEXTILE SHARE 

In these days of quiet markets some excellent results, accompanied 
by good dividends, are finding practically no response in Stock 
Exchange quotations. A good illustration of what I mean is pro- 
vided by the ros. Ordinary shares of Hickson, Lloyd and King, the 
Manchester firm of textile wafehousemen, manufacturers and 
merchants. For the vear to June 30, 1947, this company’s trading 
prefit jumped from £51,222 to £103,993, both these figures being 
struck after providing for E.P.T. Net profit, after charging 
depreciation and taxation, rose from £29,797 to £59,869. In con- 
sequence, the directors have been able to increase the Ordinary 
dividend from 10 per cent. to 1§ per cent. and at the same time to 
allocate £30,000, against £10,000, to general reserve. From the 
balance-sheet it would appear that the stock position has improved 
rather than deteriorated, since the item of stock in hand has risen 
from £303,436 to £333,048. 

In this line of business there should be good opportunities on the 
export side and such turnover as can be put through in the home 
market should yield a satisfactory return. The ros, Ordinary units 
have merely remained steady around 19s. 3d., despite the latest 
results, offering a yield of over 7} per cent. on the 15 per cent. 
dividend. Available net profits were equivalent to nearly 40 per cent. 
on the Ordinary capital, thus affording a handsome margin over the 
dividend rate. There should be scope here for capital appreciation. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 446 
[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
October 21st Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 






















The solution and the name of the winner cill be published in the following issue.] 
TP] Fl 
H | | 
ACROSS 12. A suggestion of erudition in the hive. 
. (8, 3. 
1. It doesn’t take a brave conductor to 14. Sheep fleeced for 2 shophar. (9.) 
do this. (4, 3, 5.) 16. Base agent (anag.). (9.) 
9. Altered altered. (7.) 18. It wasn’t really Gordon’s nationality. 
10. a goes before slinging one’s hook. (7.) 
7 19. High priest divides pet dog to make 
11. Through tattered clothes small vices an opera. (7.) 
do appear ; —— and furred gowns 21. For him the ground was doubly cold. 
_ hide ali” (Shakespeare). (5.) (s.) 
13. He should be expert at 10. (9.) 23. How was the seamstress ? Tolerable. 
14. Otherwise other harm. (9.) 4.) 
15. Cry to the health resort for a cavalry- 26. Found in 19. (3.) 


man. (5.) 
17. Source of muslin. (5.) 
18. These are associated with four holes 
not eighteen. (9.) 
20. What sort of people are we ? 
22. Holy men of the East. (5.) 
24. Useless to say this is no laughing 
matter. 
25. He took part in a grave disturbance. 


SOLUTION TO 


- CROSSWORD No. 444 





(7.) 


2 In these one’s securities should live 
up to their name. & 


DOWN 


Irritating trivia. (9.) 

How one pays for the fish. 
A night in the theatre. (7.) 
Take it to heart, so to speak. (7.) 
What can be made of this? Anvil, 
surely. (11.) 

A manner of speaking. (5.) 
It would mean porridge if 
ebout. (4.) 

8. Nice change in ages. (8.) My ry ry 


SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 24th 


The winner of Crossword No. 444 is: Str Epwarp PEASE, Lowcross 
Gate, Hutton Lowcross, Guisborough, Yorks. 
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Cheam 
MORNING 
PRIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.} 
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The Answer is There 


The Bible 
Society’s 
New 
Popular 
Report 


by JOHN A. PATTEN 


Price 6d. (Post Free 8d.) with seven illustrations 












“mM EN are puzzled. ‘Where do we go from here ?’ 
is the question on all lips, and the answer is by 

no means clear. The argument set out here is that 
the Bible is the Word of God, and if read aright it 
will yield satisfactory solutions to all life's enigmas.” 
—The Preface 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


QUEUES WE ARE 
GLAD TO SEE 
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Box Office, Durban. Box Office, Rio and Rome. British films are 
beginning to draw the crowds to cinemas all over the world. This 
is quite a dizzy change from the pre-war scene, when overseas 
distribution of British films was patchy and our film fans valiant 
but few. It is good, these days, to hear of a British product beating 
all comers ; for those far-flung queues signify that 
F-) films have become a national asset. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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PERSONAL 
Small advertisements must be prepitid. 3/- per line. Line 
averaging 44 letters. Min. 2 lines. Box No. 1/- extra. 
MERICAN MAGAZINES.—On2 year’s supply post free, 


Saturday Ev. Post, 50/-. Life (International Edition), 
40/-. Coronet, 15/-.—For full list of all other magazines 
send 5.4.€. to WILLEN Lrp. (Dept. 38), 120, St. Georges 


Road, London, E.10. 





POLLO—the Collectors’ monthly Art Magazine. Oct, 
issue contains articles on: Current Art snows, Period 
Furniture, Pewter, 17th century pistols, English porcelain, 
Post-impressionists (Courtauid Collection) and Saleroom 
Prices. Annual subscription £ 2. APOLLO, 10, Vigo St.. W.1. 
Specimen copy, 3s. 6d. 5 
VOID FruRS GOL BY TORTURE Write for Pur 
Crusade leaflets, which also tell you how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humane with comments 
on our — and seo Slaughter rthods.— Mason 


m 
49 unter Roaa London, 8.W.1 
B HEATHER, ‘BLAEBERRY, SADDLEBOW, BRIAR, 
Blue Wave, Juniper Green, Gipsy Violet, Damson . . 
the new colourings in the Leodian superfine 
Dresses to measure from 105s Perfect fitting 
uaranteed. Write today for catalogue and patterns. 
DIAN, Lito. (SP, , Union House Bridge St., Leeds 
RB SATISFIED—buy 
Bermaline Bread. 
Asx Your Baxer 
Beets SUPPLIED BY POST.—New and second-hand 
s. Orders taken for books out of print and 
difficult to obtain. All books reported before supply.—Tus 
Lipeary AssociaTion, 51 
S.W.1 (Sloane 3196). 


Knightsbridge, London, 
OOKS WANTED.—We wish to purchase libraries or 
small collections of books on most subjects, including 
fiction and modern children's books. Advice without obli. 
gation +, Pocasmer, 6, Flask Walk, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
samosteed SS 
PTON and CANCER are not usually associated, but 
a of the lung and other diseases of the chest 
are being treated with remarkable success by surgical 
methods at this, the world’s leading Chest Hospital. We 
depend on you to help us.—Tue Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital, London, 8.W.3 
Cia Old English Customs 
/ 3s. 6d. Flowers and their Saints, 2s 
tree Maa Savace, Upper Basildon mending, 
\ANCER SUFFERER, 47678.—Poor woman (43); prognosis 
hopeless. Husband has to lose much working time in 
order to look after her. Needs transport and special 
nourishment. This is but ome of many sad cases for whom 
funds are urgently required Please help Jewellery wel. 
comed and sold.—Narionat Society ror CANCER ELEY, 


some of 
woollens. 


in being, 


still 
6 Both post 






Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, 8.W.1 

(CATALocuE 539 (price 3d.) contains special] sections on 
/ occult, theosophy, Freemasonry. alchemy, etc., besides 

other books—T. THorr, 149, High Street, Guildford 

Oy = tt Readings trom Handwriting.—A scientific 
/ delineation of your handwriting will reveal your true 

personality, pees and limitations uestions 

answered Pee 10/6. character sketch 5/-.—Write to 

Rosert Jawetin, Graphologist, BCM/Veritas, W.C.1. 
‘HRISTMAS and Birthday Gifts.—American Magazine 


bringing year-rounc 
500 titles—every 
subscription rates 
161-S, Layton 


subscriptions make ideal presents, 
enjoyment at low cost. Choose from over 
interest covered. For fuli details and 
send for Seat Ptive leaflet.—THomas AND Co., 





Road. Blackpool 
YOFPEE PRE- —_ QUALITY, Roasted oad rat ow 
of dispatch. 1 jb. 3/6d., 2 Ibs. 6/4d., 3) 10 
stg. Coffee specialists over 40 years (14 Hi tS Ey 
AMAICA PLANTATIONS Ltp. 118, Ballards Lane London, N.3. 
YOINS and MEDALS bought and sold; highest prices 
* paid for collections fine and rare pieces, espe ily 
gold Standard Catalogue of English Coins 5s.; Seaby's 
monthly coin and Meda! Bulletin 2s. 6d. per annum.— 
B. A. Seasy Lrp.. 65. Great Portland Street. London, 
T AY and night message-taking service When away 
from home or office, your ‘phone calls will be 


received and, when asked for, relayed to you. Absolutely 


confidential. This and many other services aval! = to 
all members of Finders Ltd Membership ms 
Details from Finpers Lro., 77 Dean Street, W.1. GERrard 


9050 
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BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 






ELLERMAN 








104.7, Leadenhall Street, 
E.Cc.3. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 

75, Bothwell Street, _ Glasgow, c. 2. 


London, 





HASTINGS fs EAST SUSSEX 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1851 
WELLINGTON PLACE » HASTINGS 


Yj 





B.Sc. ECON. 
LONDON UNIVERSITY 


@ The B.Sc. Econ. Degree of the University 
of London may advantageously be taken by 
men or women seeking or holding government 
or municipal posts, or executive appointments 
in commerce or industry. 


@ Study for the Degree, which may be taken 
without residence at the University or attend- 
ance at lectures, covers a course of wide and 
interesting reading. Candidates are required 
to pass, after Matriculation, two examina- 
tions, the Intermediate and the Final. U.C.C., 
founded 1887, prepares students by post. The 
College is an Educational Trust, not conducted 
primarily asa profit-making concern. Highly 
qualified tutors. Low fees; instalments. Free 
re-preparation in the event of failure. 


@ PROSPECTUS 


giving full particulars, post free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 
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SPEEDWORDS 


Ordinary Writing at 
100-120 Words per Minute 


Dutton Speedwords is a rapid note-making system 
which uses the Roman alphabetic characters a, b, 
c, d, etc., we all write every day. It is a useful 
fast-writing alternative for those who have not 
learned the ordinary shorthand of strokes, hooks 
and circles, because—being based on new princ iples 
never before considered—it can be written at a speed 
of 100-120 words per minute. Moreover, Speedwords 
can be used for any language: it banishes all former 
obstacles to free international communication 
because all nations write the same Speedword forms. 
Single letters represent the most common words, this 
new invention thereby being enabled to reproduce 
passages of English or any other language at an 
average length of only two letters per Speedword, 
Warmly praised by distinguished men of letters, 
including Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, Prof. L. Hogben, 
F.R.S., Dr. Joad and the Dean of Canterbury. 

The oeutil course of tuition of only eight lessons can 
be completed in 20-24 hours of actual study. 

You are invited to send 3d. for further details and 
free lesson to 


DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 


Dept. SSR, 92-3 Great Russell St., 
London, W.C.1 
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EAFNESS is most conveniently overco: « 
clere’* Monopack Hearing Aid... the by a “pa, 
efficiency instrument powered by seif- contained wd hay 
Tests and demonstrations without obligation ~Jone 
anp Croypen, 54, Wigmore Street, London, W.L 
High Street, Oxford. » and 
UPLICATING.—Lecture papers 
etc., expertly duplicated or typewrit 
plays.—Miss Stone, 109, Jermyn St., S.W.1. 
Dies ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. 
J-hour postal lessons. Se 3c ir 


reports, 


Specifica: 


ten; 


lesson to (S.R. 2), Dutton, 92, ‘Gi eat 

J NANcE. REGIONAL TRUST, Lto., 8 Cc! 
Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone 

and REGent 2914 

4,OR COOL and lasting _- ing plea: ~! 
TOM LONG'S the ch le 





weete 
AT “RE ASON ABLE COST 
Handbag makers, Post bag for FREE ESTIMATE 
MANeETTA HaNpBaGs, 33, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, Wi 
I EAL’S REMAKE MATTRESSES (except certain spring 
interior types) and clean cases, but they regret 
Heat & Son, 


ANDBAGS RE PAIRED 


cannot supply new covers at present rT 
Tottenham Court Road, 
EAL’S MANSARD REST AURANT, 196, Tottenham 


Court Road, W.1. -Morning Coffee. Lunch a 
Wines by the glass by T. A. Layton nd Te. 
EAL’S wish to buy antique furniture or furnit 
their own manufactu Will owners in the pak. 
area please send full particulars to HEAL AND Son, 198, 
Tottenham Court Road, 


EAL’S wish to buy glass Candlesticks and cande 
with pendant lustres Will owners please — | 
particulars to Hea. & Son Lp.. 196 Tottenham Coug 


Road, London, W 

ZAL’S wish to buy old-fashioned Quilts 
dition particularly those 
uilted and eckered Plaids, 
rocades.—Will owners please send descriptions to Hea 

196. Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
urgently needed for patient suffering from 
advanced No hope of recovery Treatment 
allowance withdrawn. Formeriv in good circumstances, 
(Case 326.)—Appeal “S DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLE’S AD 

Association, 74, Brook Green, London, W.6 
TO SERVE MEALS in a manner which will retaig 
the maximum nutViment is solved by an easily 
absorbed CorrEsPONDENCE CoURSE IN Foop Vauee, _ complied 
by experts in nutrition and dietetics.—Deta 8.GT. 
THe CaTEeRInGc CorRESPONDENCE COLLEGE Ltp., M37, Aybrook 


Street, London, 
OW to Stop Smoking. Save money. Safeguard health. 
Thousands cured Send stamp for booklet of World 
STANLEY InstituTs Lrp. (Dept. 11), 35, 


in good 
of Patchwork, Tufted, Hawi 
or those made up of 04 


Famous Remedy. 


Strand. London 
) ig MENDING.—Burnt, torn and moth-eaten 
garments invisibly mended 1 two weeks, laddered 





stockings in three days. Call marking damage.— 


Bett INVISIBLE MENDERS, LTD., New Bond §&t., W.l 
AMAICAN Imported Cigars snesco ’’ Selected Im- 
port, 5} inches, 96s, 6d per box of 25; 5 inches, 
87s. 6d. per box of 25 Post free HENRY BOTTERILL amp 
Sons. 308, Regent Street, London, W.1. Established 184 


1/6 per 1,000 
addressing 
Ewell. 


ITERARY TYPING 
4 Duplicating envelope 
JENNINGS, 35, adow Walk, 


Me 
M AYFAIR MAID sells m ay gowns on 
BEDSTEADS 


out coupons Alteratior 6, Derby St., : 
Mi ETAL REPAIRS.—Heal’s can = 
BA repairs to meta] 
speies mattresses.—HeaL & Son 


undertake bedsteads, cots and metal 
196. Tottenham Court 
Road. W.1 
N INIATURES exquisitely 
+ photograph. Moderate tee. 
Le 
re-dire¢ 5 
M. 8.8. TY 
3d. Also PLAYS, TRANSLATIONS 


Chorley Road, Parbold, Lancs. 
N ONOMARK Permanent 

ted. 5s rite 

PED. From Is. 9d 
Italian, &c. Prices on enquiry.—Miss Harpea, 
Street, London, W.C.1 


Car rbon copies 64. 
R 








Ivory from any 
S sent 


painted 
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Address Letters 
BM/MONO, 23, WC 

per 1,000 words, carbons 
French, Germaa, 
4 Taviton 





VOL. seasoMy 
= HOLI DAYS; 


02g 


Hetdaving, out-of-season? It’s a good idea! 
"7 


After , September we can accomodalé 

you. ° Please write to the Hotel you 
choose... all ideally situated . . . ead 
one equally desirable. 


Corrie, Arran, 
Brodick, Arran, 
Lamlash, Arran, 
Crawford, Lanarkshire 
Douglas, — 


Corrie Hotel 
Douglas Hotel 
Lamiash Hotel _ 
Crawford Hotel 
Douglas Arms Hotel 
Clydesdale Hote! 


Caledonian Hotel — 
Biack Bull Hotel -Killearn, ta 
Gartocharm Hotel_ hiomonside. 
Balloch Hotel Balloch, rpc 
Ailsa Arms Hotel__ _Girvan, Ayrshire 


King’s Arms Hotel_ Girvan, Ayrshirt 


PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST 
(Glasgow) Ltd. 
1 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C4 
Phone: DOUGLAS 6836. 






WOTELS 


D. McDOUGALL. 





SCOTTISH TRUST 


General Manager .... 
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€ ) Blankets: (a) Canadian bound edges, 
No = wot in., colours blue-grey and light grey, 
- (b) Light grey, 60 in. x 87 in., 60/- pr. New 
W- Piwill Mattress Cases, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 {t., 27/6 each. 
Ground Sheets. double texture, 78 in. x 36 in.. 15/- 
Nee carr. free. Satisfaction or money back.—H. Conway 
fi Dept 48), 174 Stoke Newington Church Street, 
London, N16. 
INARY writing at 100-120 words per minute. All 
languages Test lesson 3d.—Dvurtons SPeepwonps 
(gui), 92-3, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
RT WINE-RED pile carpetin three pisces for fitting, 
£75; matching silk curtains £10 Ox 229; 
AFRICA.—Englishman visiting Union and 
Rhodesias this winter will undertake commercial or 
te commissions Will extend tour to East Africa if 
piesary.—BOX 2318 
4 Africa in 4 days by 24-seater aircraft. £180 
incl. Passports and visas arranged. All oe 








gade—-Acrrovos Ain TRAVEL Lrp., 84, Jermyn St.. S.W 
Phiteha!] 3292 6 
TAIRS BLAZING .. . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
family (irrespective height of bedroom), if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £10. Details 1d stamp - 
jaw Kern & Co. (M chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
T ARTS THEATRE, Fisherton Street, Salisbury 
Tel.: 2104 Lessees: The Arts Council of _Great 
pritsin. Licensee: Henry Shute. | The Theatre will | be 
jabie during the Summer 1948, for SumMER ScHooLs, 
— &« Particulars may be obtained from the 


CONFERENCES 
MANAGER 
“ World Is My Cinema,” by E. W. & M. M. Robson. 


12/6. Illustrated x eines Society, 
Bastburv rt, Kensington i 
a LET, Fontched. self-contained Flat of four (not 
small) rooms. Rent 50s. weekly Suit retiring Uni- 
versity woman, or other, if domesticated.—Smitu, Dinbren 
Hall, Liangolien - 
OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?—If so, 
| 771 touch now ~~ the — L. +A 7 
JOURNALISM—the only School under age 
i omen proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES. Training ‘n Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
writing. Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
Write for free advice and book. Prospectus Dept., 
LSJ., 87, Gordon Square, London, w.c.l. us. =, 
4 ! No basic trol means that peopl 
oo iin If you are Bs a your car Please ony 
4 Guy's box to receive ractical thanks" from grate ul 
passengers.-Write or 2 one ApreaL Secretary, Guy's 
Hospital, S.E.1 (HOP 3334) 
let in newly built cottage residence in grounds of 
ay house, N.E. Suffolk, suite of three rooms and 
tathroom, with attendance, E.L. radiator, h. and c. water, 
garage.—Box 238a 
PING and Duplicating.—Literary and commercial work. 
Prompt, persona] service; 14 yrs.’ exp. Exc on 
Shorthand Terms reasonable.—Marcuertre WALLIS, " 
Halifax Pl., Leeds, 12 
YATCHES WANTED.—New,. Old. Disused. Out of Order. 
\ Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash or offer by 
return KAY'S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 
JRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.—REcENT 
W Institute (Dept. 85G) Palace Gate, W.8. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11 

Individual tuition for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new. scheme) Ist M.B., Higher 
and School ificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. 
InDivipvaL Turron FoR EXAMINATIONS.— 
e without fee or obligation Special! courses for 
Home Civil. Foreign Service, University Entrance, Higher 
School Certificate etc Separate establishment for boys 
mder fifteen. Visiting tutors can be arranged.—Davigs’s, 
M Hyde Park Gate, S.W.7. WES. 6564 sed ‘ 

E STUDY FOR DEGREES. &c. Postal Tuition for 

ond Matric., Spec. Ent., = ee | rege ei 
BCom., LL.B.. B.D. and Diploma. Moderate Fees. s » 
ments.Prospectus from C. D. Parker M.A LL.D., Dept 
BS. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est. 1894.) 

UNGARIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOLARSHIPS.—The 

Hungarian Government offers four scholarships to 
graduates of British universities; for study at a university 
@ similar institution in Hungary during the year 1948 
The holders of the scholarships are expected to begin 
their studies in Hungary at the beginning of February, 1948 
A knowledge of Hungarian, though desirable, is not essen. 
tal. The scholarships are open to men and women of 
British nationality, and will cover payment of academic 
fees, board ar dging In a students’ hostel, travelling 





= 











eipenses in Hungary, and a cash allowance to each scholar 
of 200 forints (about £4 5s.)a month Travelling expenses 
tetween this country and the Hungarian frontier will not 
normally be paid Applications accompanied by an 


aademic record. the names and addresses of two academic 
telerees, and a full statement of the candidate's proposed 
ect of st howing its relevance to existing con- 
Gtions and facilities in Hungary must reach the _Con- 
MOLLER, Education Division ne British Council, 3, 
Hanover Street. W.1. by October 31, 1947 
\ ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL.—Six Open Scholarships 
a (one for Music), value £80 to £40. are offered in 
june to boys under 14.—Particulars from the HeapMasTERr, 
Monkton Combe School, near th 
USSIAN, German, French. by Professional teacher. 
—Ness, 8 Fiat, 102 Great Titchfield Street, W.1. 











APPOINTMENTS—VACANT & WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below relates to anyone 
whom the Control of Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
NTERESTING work wanted by expd. woman secretary 


1 or 2 days weekly. No salary, but some expenses 
required.—Box 2284 





PURELY PERSONAL 





FPRESSION CENTRED OVER 

ICELAND .. . perhaps they 

haven't heard of King Six 1/6d. 
Cigars. 
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LOOK! THE WILD SWANS 


Juliette de Bairacli-Levy 
Illustrations by Olga Lehmann 





is DIFFERENT FROM 
ANYTHING PUBLISHED WITHIN THE PAST 


A NOVEL WHICH 


The author has led a wandering gypsy 
life for many years; she is a foremost 
authority on veterinary herbal medicine. 
her first novel—is a ten years’ 
knowledge of the countryside unite to 
this a memorable book. 
feminine Thomas Hardy. 
morbid and true to Nature as anything 
Hardy has written.” 


THE C. W. DANIEL CO., LTD. 
Ashingdon, Rochford, Essex 

















ver your work, whatever 


Here in the Derby- 
shire Hills, health comes smiling to those who 
seck it; if you desire rest or recreation, there 
are concerts, golf, tennis, 
Winter Garden with spring dancing floor, etc., 
and the pleasure of company where the daily 
average of visitors is 200. 


Smedle 


Baths staff of forty, 
Tariff on application. 
HYDRO, MATLOCK, DERBYSHIRE. 
"Phone: Matlock 17 ( five lines). 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro 


Every modern treatment. 
two Resident Physicians. 














Enquiries welcomed from all parts 
of the country for cleaning church 


Death-Watch Beetle and Furniture 


Telephone: 44// 











MEMORIAL TABLETS 
AND ROLLS OF HONOUR 
carved Oak and Engraved 


beautiful designs sent on 








MAILE & SON, LTD., 
367, EUSTON ROAD, 
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OWN MENTAL HOSPITAL, Downpatrick, N. Ireland. 

—Applications are invitei for the post of ful!-time 
female Psychiatric Social Worker for above Hospital. 
Qualifications: Applicants must possess the Mental Health 
Certificate of the London Schooi of Economics and Politica} 
Science (University of London) or any other certificate or 
diploma ~~ by the Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers. muneration: The scale of salary attached to 
the post is £370 p.a., rising by 8 annual increments of 
£20 to a maximum of £530 p.a. (non-resident), inclusive 
of war bonus. In addition a motor-car allowance wil] 
paid in accordance with the scale adopted by Down County 
Council. The point of entry into the scale will be deter- 
mined eocenins to previous experience. The successful 
candidate will be required to pass a medical examination 
and become a contributor under the Asylums Officers 
Superannuation Act, 1909 The appointment is subject to 
1 month's notice on either side. Preference will be given 
to qualified candidates who served with HM Forces, pro- 
vided the Committee of Management is satisfied that such 
candidates can, or within reasonable time will be able to, 
discharge the duties of the post efficiently.—Applications, 
stating age and experience, and accompanied by copies of 
not more than 3 recent testimenials should be delivered to 
the ResipeENT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, not later than the 
1ith day of October, 1947 


BADAN COLLEGE, NIGERIA: REGISTRAR Ibadan 

College is being established as one of the two new 
university colleges in West Africa Applications are in- 
vited for the post of Registrar Salary between £1,000 
and £1.500 p.a.. according to qualifications Experience in 
university administration or teaching essential. Applica- 
tions (in triplicate), giving full particulars of qualifications 
and the names of three referees. should be addressed 
before November 1, 1947, to the SECRETARY, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 


RINCIPAL-DESIGNATE OF UNIVERSITY.—CoLiece in 
THE Gop Coast.--Applications are invited for the post 
of Principal of the University College which is to be 
established in the Gold Coast. Salary £2,750 p.a.: super- 
annuation; free passages. Experience in university teach- 
ing or administration essential. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Inter-University Counci) 
el aiiicher , Education in - Colonies, 8 Park Street, 
ondon, , to whom applications shoul idresse 
before November 10, 1947. 3 Soto 
(‘[TWE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.—ScHoLar- 
SHIPS.—-The interim Council of the Australian National 
University invites applications from rsons with suitable 
qualifications for oOr to scholarships in connection 
with the Research Schools of Medicine, Physical Sciences 
Social Sciences and Pacific Studies which will be established 
at Canberra. The intentio: of the Council is to select 
Scholars for a period of training in research work. The 
scholars so selected may later be attached to the Research 
Schools of the University when they are established, which 
is expected to be in 1951. The selection of scholars will 
made on the advite of the Academic Advisory Com- 
mittee of the University (Sir Howard Florey, F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor Raymond Firth, Professor W. K. Hancock and 
Professor M. Oliphant, F.R.S.) and the scholars will be 
attached to research institut+s or laboratories or Univer- 
sity departments in Australia or overseas, and the training 
of scholars will be under the general supervision of the 
appropriate member of the Committee. Scholars will 
receive remuneration and living expenses in accordance 
with their qualifications and the Giving costs in the countr 
where they are required to work The minimum standard 
required of applicants is a Master’s degree in Arts or 
Science or graduation in Medicine, but in special cases 
applicants with Bachelors’ degrees will be considered. 
Applications in Australia and New Zealand should be made 
to the Registrar, Australian National University, P.O. 
Box 168 City, Canberra. Applications from persons out. 
side Australia should be sent (in duplicate) to the 
SEcReTaRY, Universities Bureau of the rilish Empire, 
8, Park Street, London, W.1. Applications should be made 
not later than November 30, 194 
YVANTED for Psychological Nursing Home in London 
area, RESIDENT CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY, University 
fgraduate preferred; psychiatric experience desirable, but 
not essential.—Box 237a. 
WV YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL Bucks.—Wanted in 
January or earlier, (1) ASSISTANT MATHEMATICS Mus- 
TRESS; (2) ASSISTANT Science Mistress, Chemistry main 
subject Salaries Burnham Scale, non-resident.—Apply, 
Heap MISTRESS 
Y OuNG BRAZILIAN seeks post as water polo-swimming 
instructor with school or university rite Box 225a. 


LECTURES 

WY" PUBLIC LECTURES.—Avutumn Term, 1947—Tvss- 

DAYS and TuHurspays at 1.15, beginning October 14, 
Luncw Hour Lectures on subjects of genera] interest (list 
on request, see below). October 14 at 5.15, Proresson 
J. Z. Young, The Structure of Peripheral Nerve 
and of Nerve Endings. Wepnespays at 5, beginning 

r 8 6 Lectures by Dr. M H. PIReNnne, 
The Physiological Mechanism: of Vision Tuurspays at 
4.45, beginning October 9, 9 Lectures by Ds. P. Jonnson, 
Physical-Chemical Investigation of Proteins October 14 
at 5, Inaugural Lecture in Archive Administration, Mr. 
Hitary JENKINSON, The English Archivists: A New Pro- 
fession. TuuRsDays at 5 (except November 20), 7 Lectures 
in Current L&GaAL Prostems, beginning October 16 with 
H.E. Tren-Hst CHenc, The Reform of Chinese Law. 
Monpayrs at 4.45, beginning October 20. 8 Lectures by 
Dre. J. F. Daniettr, An Introduction to Experimental 
Cytology. Tuespays at 5.15, beginning October 21, 6 Lec- 
tures by Dr. B. Katz, Transmission of Excitation in Nerve 
and Muscle. October 31, November 3 and 4, at 5.30, 
Proressor S. HOrstapius, The Neurai Crest and its Deriva- 
tives Weonesparys at 5. 4 Lectures on Applications cof 
Phonetics, beginning October 29 with Proressor D. Jones, 
Phonetics @Qnd its Uses December 11 and 15 at 4.45, 

x q a MorGaN, Biochemistry of Mucopolysac- 
charides Further details from ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
University College, London, Gower Street, W.C.1 (stamped 
addressed envelope required) 

SYCHICAL RESEARCH.—Public Lecture at Caxton Hall, 
P estminster, S.W.1, at 8 p.m. on Friday, October 17 
by Professor H. H. Price, on Modern Agnosticism ar 
Human Personality. Admission free Tickets for reserved 
seats may be obtained in advance from the Secretary of the 
Society for Psychica] Research 31, Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C.1 . 

EINCARNATION: a factor in modern. education. 

Alex Elmane Oct. 12th at 7 p.m.—Tne Tuerosornica. 
Society, 50, Gloucester Place, W.1 


‘FYHE SCHOOL OF ME7ZANTNI.—A Series of Addresses 
I will be given on Tuurspays at 7 p.m. by Mas EVRIG 
Moreis at The Caxton: Hall, Westminster. 5.W.1 Octo- 
ber 23:_“‘ What the World Crisis Reveals." October 30: 
‘New Light on Dark Horizons."’ November 6: ‘* Man's 
Place in the New Age.”" November 13 ‘ Education Along 
the Middle Way.’’ Chairman: Masor-Gentrat Sik Pomekov 
HoLtann-Pryor, K.C B.. CM.G.. DS.O.. M.V.O Adwis- 
sion Free. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


COLLECTION of Canal Models, naintings, photog 
A maps, etc., arranged by the In’ard Wa’ —— 
ctation at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
HINESE PAINTINGS by Chang Chien-Yi and 
Cc Cheng-Wu at Heat's, 196, Tottenham Court Rosd. wt 
‘“ ALLERY JABE, 76. Wigmore Paintings by 
George Melhuish in Paris. 
NV ARLOWE GALLERIES, 40, Elizabeth Street, S.W.1. 
Paintings by Marcus Gaiscwotm. From Oct. 6-1 
10-5, exc. Sats. 
ORTRAITS from 1550 to 1650 at the Amcapg GaLtsar, 
28, Old Bond Street, Oct. 10-Noyv. 8. 
ECENT Paintings by EVELYN HARRIS and Flower 
Paintings by MARION MUIDoLEION.—HeaL anp Som, 
196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


treet, W.1. 


T.. GEORGE'S GALLERY, 61, Grosvenor b. te 
4 = Painting. Last Sixty Years, y 10-5.30. 
ST. MARTIN’S SCHOOL OF ART. Charing Cross Rd., 

W.c.2 Annual Exhib., Oct. 13-27, 11-6. Mon.-Sat. 
Admission free 
P\OOTH'S.—Paintings by Napta Benois, dally 9.30 to 6, 
Sats. 9.30 to 1, 31, Bruton Street, W.1. Last week. 


YV ALEER's GALLERIES, 118, New Bond St. Ecclesi. 
astica] Stained Glass designed and made by Gordon 
MacWhirter Webster, 





ENTERTAINMENTS 
H® MAJESTY’'S. WHI. 6606 170. Mat. Tape = Of 
Sat., 2.30. SHAKESPEARE RIAL ATRE 
Oct. 11, 17, 18, Romeo and Juliet. Oct. 13, 14. Richard 0. 
Oct. 15, 16, Twelfth Night 


TALTO.—" Les Portes de Is Nuit” (A), Eng, Subs. 
Progs. begin 12.5, 2.45, 5.20, 8 p.m.: Sundays 4.30 & 7.18. 





HOTELS, TRAVEL, &c. 


CCOMMODATION booked, approved West Country 
hotels, guest houses. farms. Nove} ww 
ls. id., posted.—Riviera Burgav, 45, Fleet St., Torquay. 


Cuz HEAD HOTEL, CARLYON BAY, ST, AUSTELL, 

CORNWALL.—Visit this grand coast and enjoy the 
poee and rfect comfort at this very 

well-appointed hotel. Excellent meals. Golf, tennis, ets, 

Club Licence. Tel.: ~ 125. 

EVONCOURT HOTEL, EXMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. 


Delightful for winter residence. A very high standard 
of comfort is assured at this first-class hotel of 50 bed- 
include self-contained suites. Central 
heating throughout. Lift all floors, 3 
looking sea, and stands in its 
adjoining Golf Course. Free Golf. 
Licensed. Telephone 2277. 


ASTCOURT PRIVATE HOTEL Sheringham. Reside in 
the Game and Turkeyland Country for the winter, t 
same courteous service, varied and satisfying cuisine. A 
Jersey Milk. Attractive sheltered Pinewood, overlooking 
Links and Sea. Fires, H. & C., all bedrooms. Terms from 
5 gns. Sheringham 91. 
\SPLANADE.—Scarborough'’s tonic air is at its best 

at the Esplanade Private Hotel, where every bedroom 
has a sea view. Every comfort.—Tarif? from Mawnaces, 
Belmont Road, Scarborough. ‘Phone: 1411. 
pezorr. 8S. Devon.—Pencarwick Horst. Much sours 

after for winter residence on account of the genis 
atmosphere, warmth, comfort and good meals. Cent. htg. 
Gas fires and bh. & c. all bedrooms. Sunny central posi- 
tion, overlooking ses. Tel. 3307. 

RANTCHESTER Vicarage, Cambridge.—Guests received 

for periods of one or two weeks. 
[eam. S.W. Winter odation or longer. = 

farm and garden produce. Shooting. fishing. age 
e.., h. &c. 5 gns. wkly. Good fires.—Part wa - 


intimate atmos 





ORWOOD.—A quiet residential Hotel with beautiful 

gardens of & Tcres within easy access of City 7 
West End. bed , excellent chef, passenger it 
.  Wully licensed. Terms from 5 gs. on 
week.—Miss GRAMAM. Manageress Queen’s Hotel, Chu 
Road, Upper Norwood, 8.E.19. Tel.: Liv. 1616. 

ORTLEDGE HOTEL, FAIRY CROSS. Nr. BIDEFORD. 

One of Britain's fine mansions adapted luxury hotel 
of exceptional character in 58 acres Pte. beach. Every 
bedroom comfort; rooms pte. bathroom. Perfect cuisine. 
Fine wines. Fully Lic.—Write Winter terms; Spec. Xmas 
Prog. Tel.: Horns Cross . ae on 

IGATE.—Well-appointed Guest House; u - 
R=: excellent centre for coast and London. 
Tennis, garage. rooms with fires, fitted basins. Now avail- 
able from 4) 5. Stamped envelope.—Oaguurst GUEST 
House. Somers Road. Reigate Tel.: 2632. 

ALCOMBE, 8. DEVON.—TIDES BEACH HOTEL.— 

Enjoys the fairest view in all lovely Devon The 
autumn tints are alla glory. Vacancies from September 13. 
Beside a delightful sandy cove Own boats bathing, floats. 
Refreshingly comfortable and well appointed m 
—Tel.: 268 
YOMERSET.—“ Lyndhurst Guest House,” Congressbury 

(between Bristol and Weston). where you will always 
find a cheerful welcome. Easy w reach by rail or "bus. 
Tel.: Yatton 2279 


‘EYHE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye. has now re- 
1 opened Good food soft beds, as warm hotel. 
Radiators and hot water in every bedroom 


T home in old Bucks farmhouse. Two or three 

, 5: long or short periods, Good food. Hot baths, 

$e ranean D CAFE CONTINEN 

4 FARERS RESTAURANT AW A lo 
W a pee Pia Or Sraeer 


TALE.—20 GRANVILLE cE CHARD . WA 
Tel.: Mayfair 5125. Open from Noon till 10 p.m, Lunches 
Afternoon Teas, Dinners. No bouse charges. Excellent 
continental cuisine and Patisserie from own bakery. 


. s bookable for dinners 
VevEsT WIOHT.No better climate in England during 

winter. Small, comfortabi« and homel house has & 
double room available for wintec after ard t., with full 
board. No. extras ow plain f Max. 
warmth permitted. Garage. Telephone. Freshwater 65.— 
Sunny Bana, Totland Bay, I. of W 
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rHOTELS 


Personally and independently 
recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 


"I am a part of all that | have met,”" 
FOR FRIENDS OVERSEAS. 


A limited stock of Ashley Courtenay's "' Let's Halt 
Awhile" (1947 edition) #. been reserved jor over- 
seas sales, Beautifully illustrated, and describing some 
400 of bis recommended hotels, it makes a delightful 
reminder of home, and an original Christmas gift. 
Packed in cardboard carton, ready for direct forward- 
ing, copies can be obtained, price 6s. 64, each, 
inclusive of postage, from Ashley Courtenay, Ltd., 
Halifax House, Castle Street, Oxjord, 





BOURNEM ‘'TH. HAZELWOOD HOTEL Christ- 
church F A pleasing. charmingly, and modernly 
equipped where the coming winter car have no 
terror for visitors Very conveniently situated for 
buses, cinemas, shops, churches and the East Clif. 
Lift, liberal catering. Garden view, over.coking the 
pines. Tel.: 1066. 

BOURNEMOUTH. MANOR HEATH HOTEL, Derby 
Road, Eastclif. A charming and comfortable mansion 
with country house atmosphere, built originally for 
Lily Langtry. Central heating Excellent cuisine. 
Personal attention throughout by resident proprietors. 


BOURNEMOUTH. THE WHITEHALL HOTEL, with 
private entrance to the Central Gardens, occupies @ 
quiet position within two minutes of sea and shops. 
Resident Director Mrs. M. Avery, who has a flair for 
providing good fare and a friendly environment. 
Lift Book now, for Autumn and Winter months. 
Tel.: Bournemouth 7155. 

BRANCASTER, Norfolk. THE DORMY HOUSE HOTEL. 
Adjoining the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club, and 
within easy reach of Hunstanton, offers individual 
golfers and golfiing societies looking for a late holiday 
a@ grand “ card,’’ plus tennis, riding, swimming, sailing, 
dancing. Tel.: Brancaster 17. 


BRIGHTON. ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Now re-opened 
—refurnished and re-equipped. World famous in the 
era of the late Sir Harry Preston, it will become 
famous again under its new ownership, the same 
directorate as the Norfolk Hotel, Bournemouth. 
Welcome !| | Telephone 9202 every room 

BRIGHTON, King’s Clift. STEYNING MANSIONS. 
Unique comfort and excellent cuisine Sea Front. 
Every room has own private bathroom “en suite,” 
G.P.O. Telephone, wireless and electric fre. Fully | 
licensed. Lift. Garage. Tel.: 2589. 

BROADWAY, WORCS. FARNCOMBE HOUSE HOTEL 
AND COUNTRY CLUB (750ft. up. Panoramic views 
over the Vale of Evesham) offers a home of good 
living. 130 acres of grounds Produce from home 
farm and gardens. The Broadway Golf Club and Com- 
fortable Dormy Guest House adjoining Telephone 15. | 
CARLYON BAY, St. Austell. CLIFF HEAD HOTEL 
overlooks this lovely coast. A delightfully intimate 
atmosphere and appointed for perfect comfort. 42 bed- 
rooms. Excellent meals. Own full-size Talkie Pro- 
jector. Club Licence. Golf. Tennis (indoor and out). 
Badminton and Squash within a few minutes’ walk. 
Tel.: Par. 125 

ISLANDS JERSEY. ST. BRELADES 
. So many people have read about this 
paradise isle where Austerity has not permeated, that 
we would advise Autumn and Winter patrons to contact 
us at once. Be weather wise. Spend your Winter 
facing the south and the sun and free from restrictions, 
on and a half hours from London. Write R. H. Colley. 
CHURSTON, Nr. BRIXHAM. LUPTON HOTEL. A 
Country Mansion with an atmosphere of friendly 
comfort. An ideal centre for exploring South 
Devon. 18 hole Golf Course 1 mile. Brixham, the 
increasingly popular Yachting Centre, 2 miles. 
and Tariff on request Licensed. Phone: Churston 
81338. 

DOWNDERRY, TORPOINT, 8. CORNWALL. THE 
WIDE SEA HOTEL For a really happy Christmas 
party in one of the sunniest and warmest corners of 
Cornwall, this comfortable 20-roomed Hotel, overlook- 
ing the sea and within easy reach of Plymouth should 
suit you well. Write Miss W “‘. Eliott, Proprietress, 
for terms. 
EASTBOURNE. SE’ 


‘EW HOTEL. WINTER WISELY! 
We are prepared. ermeseal draught proof windows, 
a hot air system fuged by logs Radiators, electric, 
gas and log fires d as fuel for the body, catering 
of a high order Seaview Hotel, Eastbourne. Fully 
licensed. Tel. 4870. . Write for leaflet “* Winter Wisely.” 
Nr. EXMOUTH. KNAPPE CROSS HOTEL This 
beautifully designed Country House with terraced views 
over sea and estuary can provide you with restful 
Juxury for an Autumn holiday Licensed Country 
fare and the personal interest of the resident owners. 
Special terms for winter residents. Private Hire Car 
available Tel Exmouth 3643 

FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON. Situaied on the 
Leas, facing the sea. Fully licensed, with “ Bay Tree” 
Grill Room and Cocktail Bar. Lifts, Central Heating, 
Running water in all rooms. Lock-up garages. rsat- 
class cuisine. Moderate terms. Telephone 4663-4. 





HINDHEAD. MOORLANDS HOTEL This 

hotel, redecorated and refurnished offers ex 

residential accommodation. Comfortably f; 
rooms with Post Office telephones. 6 acres 





Grounds Hard tennis courts Restaurant 
; Fant open te 

non-residents. Bracing and lovel : 
Hindhead = ely situation: Tels 
NGURIG, near L Bet Shrewsbury 
and Aberystwyth THE. BLACK LION HOTEL, 
(Tel. 3). Terms £7.7. pef week; hot and cold water 


electric Nght, plentiful country fare. 5,000 

Rough Shooting, providing a good mixed hr, 
6 miles of trout fishing on Upper Wye 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. London's Coun 
House Hotel, half hour from City and West 
welcomes your enquiries Many rooms with privale 


baths, all with Post Office telephones. Hard tennis 


court. Golf course adjoining ully licensed. Prog 
a y 7 ‘ aie ee ‘ 
ee B. Victor, Managing Director. Tel.: Hendos 
LYNDHURST. 


PARK HILL HOTEL. This be: 
Situated Country House 1 mile from Lyndburet San 
open under the personal direction of Colonel ang 
Mrs. Hargreaves, who also own Cotswold House Hotel, 
Chipping Campden. The choice is yours, the 
Forest. or The Cotswolds, for Autumn and Winter 
LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL. What's yo , 
Autumn Tints? Winter warmth? The a 


Spirit? Riding on Exmoor? Following t 

FS | ans o an oe situated hotel ior Ge 
y licensed. anager, R. - Milbu 

Lynton 3236, oo ae 

MINEHEAD, BEACH HOTEL. Family Hot 

the sea. Open throughout the year. oO 


Mr. I. Marsh. Tel. 15. Trust Houses, Limited. 

NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MOOR HALL HOTEL 
The Sunny Sussex Coast is enticing, especially with 
this Country House, ten minutes from Bexhill as one’s 
ase. Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. Own riding 


Stables. Hard tennis court. Dancin 
Licensed. From 7 gns.  Tel.: Ninfeld tio 
Nr. OXFORD (9 miles.) BRIMPTON GR. 


HOTEL, MILTON COMMON. Offers really warm 
comfortable winter quarters (every room cent 
heated) Good and service Pully lice: 
From 6 gns Tel.: Great Milton 6 

PENZANCE, overlooking Mounts Bay. Winter ig 
warmth and comfort THE MARINE HOTEL offers 
you excellent food and every comfort, log fires in the 
pounse. H. oS. oe fires and slumberland beds in all 

rooms jinter terms 6 gns. 4 

Penzance 236 . a oe 
PULBOROUGH, Sussex. CHEQUERS. Unusual com- 
fort, old-world charm Delightful sunny location. 
C.H. log fires, etc.—really warm in winter. Farm 
and garden produce, varied and appetising meals 


(invariably commended). Excellent golf, ridi 
fishing; lovely walks. London, nr Station 
Licensed : Pulborough 


. el.: 86 
Nr. ROSS-ON-WYE. MOUNT CRAIG HOTEL. For 
leisured Autumn or Winter residence, Mount Craig is 
a haven of contentment offering sunny rooms, lovely 
view over the Wye, plenty of nourishing country fare, 
and lovely gardens. Licensed. From 7 gns. according 
to season Tel.: Liangarron 241 
ROTTINGDEAN. TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL. The loveliest 
hotel in Sussex again at your service First-class 
Continental service and cuisine Licensed Under 
personal supervision Write Managing Director, @& 
phone Rottingdean 9272 
SANDWICH. BELL HOTEL. Now open, convenient 
for the Roval St. Georges Golf Club. Telephone: 
Sandwich 277. Trust Houses, Limited. 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In sunny 
seclusion a hundred yards from the sea, this one-time 
Royal Residence will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, good catering and personal service. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. 
Terms from 6 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 
SIDMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This sunny positioned 
family hotel. under the personal direction of Mrs. W. 8. 
Sanders. offers comfort and good catering in 6 
picturesque resort famed for the mildness of its 
climate. Autumn and Winter terms on application. 
Tel. 90. 
SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, facing the 
Come and be Spollt. Food you will enjoy. Break 
tn bed. Telephone and Self-Controlled wireless 
you: bed«tde. A warm, attractively furnished room. 
A superb bed and Service with Smile. Mr. 
Kenneth Drew, General Manager. Tel.: 
TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. For Winter resi 
A sunny bedroom with a Riviera view. Good food 
wine Our pre-war staff to greet and serve you. a 
Evans and his Band {p entertain you. Ask Mr. 
Mrs. SR. Paul, General Managers, to quote you. 
Tel.: 2234. 
TORQUAY. KILMORIE, just opened to meet the 
needs of those who normally would winter ab 
offers restful luxury rooms commanding uninterrup’ 
views of Torbay. Good fare, warmth and a genuine 
welcome. All Osteopathic and kindred treatm 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Ball, D.O. Brochure 
with pleasure. Tel. 4865. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA TEL. Faces the 
South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 acres of 
Land. 30 miles from London and the Coast. Fully 
Licensed First-class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail re 
and ballroom. Free Golf on own sporting 9 
course. Tel.: 191 Winter terms by arrangement, 
Nr. VENTNOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE HOTEL. 
(Licensed.) Possib’y the most sheltered suntrap 
Britain A few balconied bedrooms, facing south 
the sea, available for winter residence z 
supervision of resident proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Wet 
Milton Ayres. Winter terms from 5) sms. a 
Ventnor 309. 
WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. OATLANDS PARK Bi 
Only 30 minutes from London. Golf, Tennis, Sq 
Bowls, Badmintog, Swimming, and Dancing—all 
to Residents. 150 rooms (many with private bathe, 
and self-contained suites. Moderate inclusive ¢ 
Weybridce 1190 
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